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National discovers the continent’s 


greatest gypsum deposit ! 
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EAR HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, National 
Gypsum Company geologists have un- 
covered North America’s most massive gypsum : 
deposit. Already a“ production line” from 
mine to harbor is being built. Early in 1955, 
National’s fleet of cargo ships will start bring- \ 
ing to the Company’s four Atlantic seaboard Wiss 
plants the first shipments of an almost inex- 
haustible supply. 

This discovery is important to National 
Gypsum ...and to American building. 
National’s four Atlantic plants supply a large 
percentage of the nation’s gypsum products. 
New, with a gigantic new source of high- 
quality gypsum to call on, these plants are ex- 
panding to take an even larger portion of the 
growing market. And by cutting 500 miles in al 
shipping distance from old quarries, National 
can reduce the cost of raw gypsum very sub- 
stantially. 

This great new Nova Scotia “strike” is one 
more guarantee that National Gypsum’s pro- 
gram of continued expansion will never slacken. 
It is one more indication why National, started 
in 1926, now has over 200 Gold Bond prod- i. 
ucts... plants spanning the nation... sales of a 
over $116,000,000 in 1953. And now, min- 
eral reserves that will last for generations. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM CO. 
BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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What do you want to know 
about Dresser Industries? 


Complete information on products 
of the Dresser companies — how 
they are used and where — illus- 
trated in a new timetable size 28- 
page booklet, available on request. 
Just clip this ad to your letterhead 
and mail to Department 204k W, 
Atlantic Building, Dallas, Texas. 
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ANO CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 
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CLARK COMPRESSORS & ENGINES ¢ DRESSER 
COUPLINGS & ELLS ¢ IDECO AND SECURITY DRILL- 
ING roy 4 © PACIFIC PUMPS » MAGCOBAR 
DRILLING MUDS AND CHEMICALS * KOBE PRODUC- 
TION SYSTEMS ¢ ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWERS 











ORDER YOUR CARYA HICKORY 
SMOKED HAM—WHILE THEY LAST! 


If you’ve ever tasted real Louisiana Cajun 
country Carya Hickory Smoked Ham, you 
know there’s nothing like it anywhere! The 
meat’s firm, fine-textured, extra delicious, 
because it’s dry-cured the careful, meticulous 
Southern way, slow-smoked with Carya 
Smokin’ Hickory and basted with Sherry 
Wine. Just 2500 government inspected hams, 
fruit-garnished, vacuum-sealed, and wrapped 
in Reynolds Wrap, now ready for shipment. 
No more this year! Order today for your- 
self, or for gifts. Pre-cooked. Wt. 8 to 14 
Ibs., $1.60 per lb. Ppd. State pounds wanted. 

Carya Hickory Smoked Bacon, 8 to 12 Ib. 
Slabs, $1.20 per lb. Ppd. 

Mail your gift list to us by November 30 
for guaranteed Xmas delivery. 


tee re ww Bice fee owed Ha ame 


302 Brier Brae Road, Lafayette, Louisiana 

















If considering an investment 
house connection, send for 
** Introducing Halsey, Stuart.” 

Tells of our background and 

policies as they affect you 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc 


123 S. La Satie St.. Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 


































Revenue Act of 1954 goes beyond 1950 Mills Plan in 
speeding up corporate income tax payments. It will 


increase tax liabilities for 1955-59 by ten per cent 


rior to 1951, Federal income tax 

liabilities of corporations were 
paid in four equal quarterly instal- 
ments starting three months after the 
close of each company’s fiscal year. 
For calendar year enterprises, which 
make up about three-fourths of the 
total, this meant paying 25 per cent 
of the tax on 1949 profits in March 
1950 ‘and similar amounts in June, 
September and December. But the 
so-called “Mills Plan” embodied in 
the 1950 Revenue Act changed the 
schedule. 


Transition Is Gradual 


This legislation provided for grad- 
ual transition to a new timetable. The 
first year it was in effect (1951) it 
called for payment of 30 per cent of 
tax liability on 1950 income in 
March, an equal amount in June and 
20 per cent each in September and 
December. Each year thereafter the 
first two payments rose by five per- 
centage points and the last two de- 
clined by a similar amount until in 
1955 half the tax on 1954 earnings 
would be due in March and the re- 
mainder in June. 


This plan has involved a certain. 


amount of financial hardship to com- 
panies with slim working capital or 
large capital requirements for expan- 
sion or modernization of facilities. 
A survey conducted earlier this year 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board disclosed that a consider- 
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New Tax Law Will 
Bring Cash Squeeze 

















able number of manufacturing enter- 
prises were pinched by the plan to the 
extent of being forced to borrow 
additional funds, defer capital out- 
lays, reduce inventories or take some 
other unusual action in order to meet 
their tax payments on time. 

These unwanted side effects of the 
Mills Plan have done the economy a 
minor but distinct disservice. Yet 
the plan involved no addition to tax 
liabilities, and at its worst (next 
year) could involve nothing more 
onerous than the necessity to borrow 
a sum equal to half of a corporation’s 
annual income tax bill for six months. 
The expense of this, even assuming 
an interest rate of five per cent, would 
amount to only 1.25 per cent of the 
total year’s tax. 

A considerably heavier burden is 
now in store. The Revenue Act of 
1954 provides a second round of 
acceleration in corporate income tax 
payments, the process again being a 
gradual one extending over a period 
of five years. The Mills Plan 
schedule for next year will be al- 
lowed to stand, but starting next 
September corporations will be placed 
on a partial pay-as-you-go system. At 
that time, and again in December 
1955, they will have to pay five per 
cent of their estimated tax for 1955, 
leaving only 45 per cent each to be 
paid in March and June of 1956. 

Each succeeding year, five percent- 
age points will be added to each. of 
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the two payments of estimated tax 
for the current year and five points 


deducted from the instalments due 
three and six months after it ends. 
This progression will reach its limit 
with payments based on 1959 earn- 
ings, when 25 per cent of taxes due 
will be payable in September of that 
year and similar amounts in Decem- 
ber and in March and June 1960. 

The disadvantages to both business 
and the Treasury of the seasonal 
bunching of tax payments called for 
under the Mills Plan will thus be 
entirely eliminated starting in 1959. 
But in the process, corporations will 
be forced to pay 110 per cent of a 
year’s income tax in each year for 
five successive years. In 1943, when 
the pay-as-you-go principle was ap- 
plied to individuals, the transition 
was eased for them by partial “for- 
giveness” of one year’s taxes, but no 
such provision is being made for 
corporations. 


Effect On Business 


The new scheme is not quite as 
rigorous as this sounds. Small com- 
panies will not be affected, since the 
percentages quoted will apply only to 
estimated taxes in excess of $100,000 
annually. This exemption will be 
taken care of by payments of $50,000 
each in March and June of the fol- 
lowing year in addition to the stated 
percentages of tax in excess of 
$100,000. It is estimated that the 
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further acceleration of tax payments 
under the new provision will apply to 
only about 20,000 of the nation’s 
425,000 corporations. 

However, this small group pays 
about 85 per cent of the total cor- 
porate income tax, or some $17 
billion of the current annual total of 
some $20 billion. Deducting $2 bil- 
lion exemption for them (20,000 
companies times $100,000 each) 
leaves around $15 billion of yearly 
corporate income tax apparently sub- 
ject to acceleration, indicating that 
the cost will be some $1.5. billion 
annually for the next five years. It 
is expected, however, that the cost 
will be only about one-tenth of this 
figure, owing to other escape clauses 
in the law. 

No penalties will be assessed unless 
a company underestimates its tax 
liability by 30 per cent or more, and 
in some cases the leeway allowed can 
be even larger than this. Seasonal 
businesses will benefit (if the sea- 
sonal factors work out favorably for 
them) from a provision waiving 
penalties if the estimated tax equals 
at least 70 per cent of the amount due 
on the basis of the annual rate of 
earnings actually shown up to a date 
shortly before each instalment is due. 
And no penalties will be assessed if 
the estimated tax (plus the $100,000 
exemption) equals the previous 
year’s tax or a tax based on the pre- 
vious year’s income and current rates 
and deductions. 


Overstates Real Earnings 


The new schedule will not, of 
course, make any difference in re- 
ported earnings; that is actually one 
of its more objectionable features. 
Corporations preparing their earn- 
ings statements will deduct a Federal 
income tax equal to (currently) 52 
per cent of taxable income, but will 
actually have to pay at an annual rate 
of at least 56 per cent, since they will 
not want to risk penalties by taking 
full advantage of the 30 per cent 
leeway in estimating. Thus, real 
earnings will be overstated, leading to 
unjustifiable demands for higher 
wages, higher dividends and lower 
prices. 

Even if the cost of the new plan to 
industry amounts to only $150 mil- 
lion annually, the five-year total will 
be $750 million. This is by no means 
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a negligible sum, particularly when 
it is considered that the burden will 
be borne by comparatively few enter- 
prises. Small companies will largely 
escape, thanks to the $100,000 annual 
exemption. Large units which have 
completed the major portion of their 





expansion and modernization pro- 
grams will probably be able to find 
the added tax money without undue 
difficulty. But medium-sized firms, 
and larger ones with heavy capital re- 
quirements, will be faced with a real 
problem. 


10 Attraetive Issues 
For the Bond Investor 


Good quality bonds yield less than good grade stocks, 


but they solve the problems of some investors, and in 


many instances serve as good backlogs for portfolios 


espite the fact that prices of the 

better grade corporate bonds are 
not far from their highest levels of 
the year—and of many recent years 
as gauged by the accepted averages— 
there is no dearth of buyers. Invest- 
ors continue to seek issues that pro- 
vide attractive yields, as bond yields 
go, and at the same time offer ade- 
quate assurance of capital protection. 

Bonds of quality naturally yield 
less than stocks of relatively the same 
grade. Obligations of this type move 
sedately as a rule, and while they 
may show only modest year-to-year 
gains in market value even in bond 
bull markets, they likewise give 
ground grudgingly when the broad 
trend of security prices enters a 
downward phase. 

Notwithstanding the persistent 
search for attractive issues of unusu- 
ally good quality, it is still possible to 
acquire well seasoned bonds at prices 


affording yields of three per cent or 
more. The accompanying tabulation 
presents ten issues that should fit well 
into the average portfolio and enable 
the cautious or conservative investor 
to keep his funds at work without 
fear of any untoward market develop- 
ment affecting his investment income 
or having any significant effect on his 
principal. 

All of the issues are well rated. 
Fight carry Standard & Poor’s A rat- 
ings and two, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Pacific Tel-&-Tel bonds, are 
rated A-1. At current prices, yields 
to maturity range from 3 per cent to 
3.59 per cent. 

The ten issues may be considered 
either as individual selections or as a 
group for additions to existing port- 
folios. They readily qualify as ex- 
cellent backlogs for portfolios, and 
also may be considered as the nucleus 
for the investment of new funds. 


Quality Bonds for the Investor 


Issue 


Celanese Corporation 314s, 1976......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 3%%4s, “E” 1996...... 
Cittew Gerwice Sa, 1507 «0665.25. ss cswssis 
Columbia Gas 3'%s, 1979................ 
Interstate Power 334s, 1978............. 
Louisville & Nashville “F” 33%s, 2003.... 


National Distillers 33%s, 1974 
N. Y. Connecting R.R. 1st 27%s, 1975 





Pacific Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1985............ 
United States Rubber 25s, 1976......... 


Recent Call Net 
Price Price Yield 

oa Oa am1025¢4 3.57% 
ose tee b103% 3.37 
iy c100 3.06 
... 103% e105.15 3.29 
... 102% £m104.56 3.59 
234 ee gnl0934 3.46 
... 101% hm103 3.27 
ae j103% 3.55 
os: 105 3.00 
echt ee km102% 3.14 


Note—Callable for sinking fund: (a) 100 beginning 1956; (b) 102%; (c) 100; (e) 100.9; (£) 


102.4; (g) 107%; (h) 101%; (j) 10134; (k) 100 begining 1957. 


m—Regular call price declines 


within 12 months. n—Sinking fund call price declines within 12 months. 
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*Industry Growth 
Projections 


(Figures in Millions) 


1953 1957 
Home & Portable 

Ae ore $180 $109 
Auto Radios ......... 130 §=©107 
TV (Black & White). 1,200 388 
Ew (Gee) ......... None 952 
Repair Parts ......... 217 39454 
Servicing & 

Installation ........ 1,400 2,700 
Indust. & Comm’ 

MT cd cebas ctus 267 520 
Gov’t Purchases ..... 2,500 2,700 


Broadcasting & 


Communications ... 1,100 1,500 


the 





*Factory billings for 
years, estimated by R.C.A. 


respective 











| ied people have agreed upon an 
exact definition of electronics, but 
everyone seems agreed that it ranks 
among the country’s fastest-growing 
industries. Back in 1939, total indus- 
try sales—consisting largely of home 
radios—added up to $230 million. 
Between 1946 and 1953, dollar vol- 
ume jumped from $1.6 billion to $8.4 
billion and a further gain to nearly 
$12 billion by 1957 is anticipated in 
the trade. 

Broadly speaking, electronics is 
that branch of electrical engineering 
which employs circuit elements such 
as vacuum tubes, crystal rectifiers 
and amplifiers, and gas-discharge 
tubes as the basis for its operations ; 
these devices are used to start, stop, 
or control the flow of electrons. The 
industry traces its origins to Thom- 
son’s discovery of the electron in 
1897, but there was no electronics 
industry as such until the World 
War II period. Today, the indus- 
try’s scope is extremely broad, en- 
compassing radio-television, radar, 
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Electronics Shares Have Glamour Appeal 


Field of electronics has grown with amazing rapidity 


in the postwar period and opportunities for further 





guided missiles, navigation devices, 
electronic “brains” which compute 
intricate problems almost simultane- 
ously, and a host of other wondrous 
devices. 

In all modern communications, 
electronics is the vital factor. And as 
R.C.A. President Frank M. Folsom 
points out: “All modern means of 
mass entertainment depend upon it— 
radio, television, talking movies, tape 
sound systems, and phonograph re- 
cording and reproduction; modern 
transportation must have its controls 
and communications; the military 
uses it in myriad ways; and even 
atomic devices depend upon it.” 

This is not to say that all branches 
of the industry are in a dynamic 
growth trend. Sales of home and 
portable radios, for example, which 
dipped from a postwar peak of $600 
million in 1947 to $180 million in 
1953 are likely to decline further in 
relative importance (see accompany- 
ing boxed tabulation). And_black- 
and-white TV and auto radios ap- 
pear to have passed their peak. On 
the other hand, color television, ser- 
vicing and installation, industrial and 


expansion exist in civilian and military products 


commercial equipment and _ other 
categories have impressive growth 
potentialities. ; 


It is also important to note that 
Government electronics expenditures 
which totaled $2.5 billion in 1953 (30 
per cent of industry sales) are slated 
to remain at a high level. Annual 
volume in the four-year period 1954- 
1957 is estimated at around $2.75 
billion. In a modern long-range 
bomber, the electronic equipment 
may cost more than the remainder 
of the airplane and this equipment 
is also indispensable in jet fighters, 
Naval combat vessels, and appara- 
tus to repeal enemy air attacks. Mod- 
ern warfare, without doubt, depends 
upon the little electron. 

In the field of peacetime electron- 
ics equipment, some products stand 
out because of their exceptional com- 
mercial promise. 


® Color television should prove 

a major new market. R.C.A., for ex- 

ample, estimates that more than 350,- 

000 color sets will be produced this 

year and next, with unit production 
Please turn to page 26 


Representative Electronics Companies 








 _ Sales——~ 7— Earned Per Share—, #*Indic. 

(Millions) 7-—Annual— -—6 Mos.—, Divi- Recent 
neu Sie Wikece—— 1908 1888 1952 1953 1953 1954  dend Price Yield 
Admiral Corp. ..... $191.2 $250.9 $3.69 $3.48 $2.02$1.09 $1.00 23 43% 
EE sidioduwens 168.7 218.0 3.62 3.66 2.40 1.48 1.50 44 3.4 
Philco Corp. ....... 367.0 430.4 3.15 4.86 3.19 0.41 1.60 33 48 
Zenith Radio ...... 137.6 166.7 11.87 11.44 5.64 2.62 sae wea 42 
-—Elec. Equipment—— ‘ 

General Electric ... 2,623.9 3,128.1 1.75 1.92 0.87 1.08 160 44 3.6 
Westinghouse Elec.. 1,454.3 1,582.0 4.23 4.53 2.19 2.75 2.00 75 2.7 
— Broadcasting-Mfg. — 

Col. Broadcast’g “A” 194.1 237.0 2.75 3.80 a2.05a2.21 is Qa az 
Radio Corp. ....... 690.6 848.9 2.10 2.27 1.18 1.26 120-3: 35 
-—Electronic Controls— 

Cutler-Hammer . 62.1 62.5 5.81 5.69 2.88 3.23 2.50 54 4.6 
Sk rer #° 755.5 59.0 3.26 3.01 1.70 1.24 205 38-. 54 
_ Other. . 

McGraw Electric .. 104.9 121.2 7.03 6.90 3.60 4.95 3.50 95 3.7 
Sylvania Electric .. 235.0 293.3 2.76 3.10 1.70 1.08 2.00 38 5.3 

*Includes extras as follows: Zenith, $1; Columbia Broadcasting, 25 cents; Radio Corp., 25 cents. 


a—26 weeks ended July 3. 








New Factor in the 


Gold Share Picture 


Uranium activities have lifted share prices of some gold 


producers; others have been given a fillip by exploration 


. for oil and iron ore. But earnings prospects remain drab 


he gold mining industry is 

unique in that its operations tend 
to become more profitable in defla- 
tionary periods—when industry gen- 
erally is experiencing a slide-off in 
earnings. With a fixed price of $35 
an ounce for their output but no ceil- 
ing on production costs, the gold 
miners have been severely squeezed 
by the inflationary influences of the 
postwar period and the correspond- 
ing increases in their operating costs. 
Under conditions of deflation, how- 
ever, they would benefit from lower 
production expenses, particularly for 
labor, which represents 65-70 per 
cent of operating costs. 


Revaluation Unlikely 


At the moment, there is little indi- 
cation of a decline in the general price 
level in this country. And while the 
argument over whether to lift the of- 
ficial price for gold paid by the UV. S. 
Treasury comes up __ periodically, 
chances of an increase in the gold 
price—barring a serious depression— 
seem almost non-existent. An up- 
ward revaluation would be decidedly 
inflationary and would probably oc- 


cur only if the monetary authorities 
decided that such a stimulus was an 
economic necessity. 

All of which makes the strength 
displayed by individual gold mining 
shares this year somewhat surprising. 
Homestake, for example, has moved 
up from around 35 at the end of last 
year to a current price of 47; Hol- 
linger has advanced from 12 to 18; 
and MclIntyre-Porcupine from 54 to 
65. Recently, Sunshine Mining and 
South American Gold & Platinum 
have been among the most active is- 
sues traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

One reason for the rebirth of in- 
terest in gold mining shares is 
uranium—a field in which some im- 
portant gold miners are now active. 
Development of uranium mining as a 
sideline seems a logical step in view 
of the mining know-how of the gold 
miners and the widely scattered re- 
serves of uranium ore, which is more 
abundant than either lead or zinc. 
Just how profitable mining for 
uranium may prove to be is another 
question. 

Homestake Mining has acquired 


uranium deposits in the Black Hills 
country of South Dakota as well as 
fairly large acreage in the Moab dis- 
trict of Utah. The company recently 
announced that it was continuing to 
drill on the Moab properties but had 
no important development to report 


as yet. Sunshing Mining, largest 
producer of silver in the United 
States, has also been reported looking 
into uranium possibilities. And Dome 
Mines, one of the two Canadian gold 
miners listed on the New York Stock 


Exchange (MclIntyre-Porcupine is 
the other) has, through associated 
companies, interests in uranium de- 


velopment in the Athabasca region 
of Saskatchewan. 

Though perhaps not as glamorous 
as uranium, other interests have 
bolstered the position of the leading 
gold miners. MclIntyre-Porcupine 
which has been described as “half 
gold mine-half investment trust’) 
and U. S. Smelting, Refining & Min- 
ing have sizable investment port- 
folios. Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines has undertaken development 
of iron ore concessions in Labrador 
and Quebec, and Dome has interests 
in Canadian oil production. 


Canadian Miners 


The Canadian gold miners are; of 
course, aided by Government subsi- 
dies which are also granted in other 
countries where gold mining plays 
an important part in the national 
economy. The subsidy program pro- 
vides for payments to individual pro- 
ducers of half their production costs 
over $18 an ounce, applicable to a 


Leading Factors in the Gold Mining Industry 


c— Revenues — - 











Earned Per Share— 








(Millions) m——_ Annual ~— 6 Mos. —, 
———- DOMESTIC ———~_ 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 1953 1954 
Alaska Juneau .......... 7 0 we 9 eD$0.06 eD$0.12 eD$0.07 .... .... 
Homestake Mining ...... 17.8 19.9 e2.22 e2.11 e2.27 c$0.40 c$0.34 
NE RIG obisiia's hk ame 3.1 i2.2 c0.12 c0.15 ci0.03 ie see 
Yuba Consolidated ...... h2.6 h1.9 h0.26 h0.13  h0.08 

CANADIAN 

eee ea 5.8 5. e0.81 0.75 e086 0.38 0.40 
Hollinger Consol. ....... 11.5 7. e0.30 e0.39 e0.15 hac” Gas 
Kerr-Addison ........... 12.6 11. 0.85 0.82 0.70 0.41 0.38 
Lake Shore Mines ....... 3.5 z 0.46 0.07 0.14 0.09 0.04 
MclIntyre-Porcupine ..... 9.7 Q7. 23.21 g3.02 2.93 j0.72 j0.72 
cm— MISCELLANEOUS — 
ee eee pak ...  £D0.08 £D0.07 £0.03 m2.84 
So. Amer. Gold & Platinum 4.9 4.7 c0.53 c0.80 c0.65 0.35 0.23 
Sunshine Mining ........ 3.9 3.7 0.94 0.82 0.58 0.31 0.33 
U.S. Smelting, Ref. & M’g. 42.1 33.4 3.76 463 D468 D2.67 1.79 





§Indicated annual rate based on 1954 payments to date. 


f{—Net investment income per share. g—Years ended March 31 of following year. h—Years ended F 


months ended September 30; fiscal year changed. 
s—Payable in Canadian funds less 15% non-residence tax. 
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j—Quarter ended June 30. 


k—No dividends since 1941. 


No. of — Dividends ——, 

Shares Paid 1953 §Current 1946 Recent 
(000) Since Total Rate High Price 
1,487 k None None 5. ae 
2,009 1946 $2.00 $1.60 56 47 


916 1930 0.30 0.60 15 7 
2212 1909 O15 0.15 b7 b3 


1,947 1920 s0.70 s0.70 29% 18 
4,920 1912 30.24 s0.24 193% x18 
4, 730 1940 s0.80 0.80 17% z18 
2, 000 1918 s0.10 s0.10 237% x6 
798 1917 s3.00 s3.00 69 65 
490 1954 None 0.10 114% 3 


1,624 1933 0.40 0.40 8% 68 
1,489 1927 0.65 0.60 24 11 
oe. es ae 84% 50 


a—In thousands. b—Over-the-counter bid price. c—After depletion. e—Before devietios. 
i—Nine 


y 28; earnings are before depletion. 
‘m—Net asset value per share on June 30. 


x—American Stock Exchange. z—Toronto Stock Exchange. D—Deficit. 
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specified portion of their output. De- 
spite’ this assistance Canadian pro- 
duction fell eight per cent in 1953 be- 
cause of strikes at a number of mines. 
Total Free World production last 
year amounted to 24.8 million 
ounces; South Africa accounted for 
about half the total, followed by Can- 
ada with four million ounces and the 
United States with nearly two million 
ounces. About two-thirds of the 
newly-mined gold went into industry, 
the arts, or private hoards, only one- 
third showing up in official reserves. 


Although the operating outlook of 
the gold mining industry remains un- 
impressive, leading issues sell at 
high price-earnings ratios, undoubt- 
edly reflecting some belief in their 
possible merit as hedge investments 
in the event of a future business de- 
pression. But such an event, like an 
increase in gold prices, is remote. 


Earnings Outlook 


While it can be argued that the 
price of gold has never been cut and 
that ultimately it will be raised fur- 


ther, earnings of -the industry will 
show little improvement from recent 
low levels in the foreseeable future. 
Laments Balmer Neilly, president of 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines: “The 
monetary authorities having recog- 
nized and admitted generally that the 
current dollar is no better than a 
half-brother to the 1934 unit, still 
maintain that when it comes to the 
purchase of gold, the present unde- 
fined but legalized runt dollar should 
be accepted . . . as equal in every 
respect to the 1934 model.” 


Kress Working Toward Wider Profit Margins 


Variety chain's year-end sales and earnings will be 
down slightly, with profit ratio about the same. Con- 


centration is on modernization rather than expansion 


H. Kress & Company generally 

e has better profit margins than 
the average variety chain. To further 
widen its margins, the nation’s fourth 
largest variety store chain is going in 
for self-service stores. 

While Kress units, like all variety 
stores, have always depended on self- 
selection for sales, the trend in recent 
years has been to expand this 
through new types of display. But 
last year Kress took the big step and 
opened its first real self-service store 
—four more will be opened on 
November 1. 

The chain discovered that while 
there is no real reduction in labor 
costs in a self-service store, there is 
no increase either. But the sales vol- 
ume is bigger. The labor costs stay 
just about the same since each item 
must be marked as to price and the 
like, the merchandise must be prop- 
erly displayed and checkers must be 
employed. However, bigger sales are 
rung up in self-service stores since 
they encourage impulse buying and 
allow larger display counters and 
areas. With sales bigger and costs 
the same, profit margins widen. 

These will not be in operation long 
enough to affect final 1954 figures. 
But the self-service stores are the lat- 
est move made by one of the nation’s 
most expense-conscious chains. Such 
moves are of tremendous importance, 
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particularly at this time. Estimates 
put 1954 sales about 2.5 per cent 
under last year. Lower earnings are 
forecast too. This follows last year’s 
sales drop of 1.9 per cent and an 
earnings cut of 1.3 per cent. Like 
all retailers, Kress has been hit by 
lower dollar prices for its goods and 
shrinking consumer demand. As its 
stores are mostly in the South, 
Southwest and West, Kress also has 
suffered from lower agricultural 
prices as well as unemployment 
which left fewer dollars in the 
pockets of its customers. Then, too, 
the chain’s dollar volume was af- 
fected by the closing of seven stores 





Kress (S. H.) 
Earned 

Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1943.. $124.0 $2.16 $1.60 32%4—23% 
1944.. 128.0 2.25 1.60 39 —27% 
1945.. 126.0 2.13 1.60  491%4—35%4 
1946.. 150.9 5.44 420 62%—43 
1947.. 155.4 5.39 3.50 59 —45 
1948.. 165.4 5.46 425 58%—45% 
1949.. . 163.9 4.27 3.00 624—48% 
1950.. 161.7 5.12 300 62 —50 
1951.. 1724 4.26 3.00 56%4—51 
1952.. 176.2 3.89 3.00 543%4—50% 
1953.. 173.0 3.84 3.00 57%4—47% 
Eight months ended August 31: 
1953.. $100.2 N.R. guant Tes deecea sks 
1954.. 97.3 N.R. a$2.25 a514%4—48% 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1918. 
a—Through September 29. N.R'—Not reported. 


last year and six this year for mod- 
ernization and enlargement. 

But because of its continued em- 
phasis on the control of costs, earn- 
ings did not go down as much as 
sales. For most business concerns 
these-days a slight sales drop causes 
a bigger slump in profits, due to 
higher costs. In fact, even on larger 
sales, many a company cannot show 
profits equal to the preceding year. 
3ut Kress has worked long on cut- 
ting operating costs with the result 
that they are considerably smaller 
than average. Last year when the 
sales drop was almost two per cent, 
operating income was off less than 
0.4 per cent. Higher depreciation 
charges and taxes caused profits to 
slip further behind the previous year 
but even with this they did not tum- 
ble as far as sales. 


Kress Characteristics 


Kress differs from other retailers 
in many ways. The chain has done 
little expansion since the ‘twenties 
when it moved into California. Each 
year two or three new stores are 
added, but these frequently replace 
older stores and the number of units 
now operated is little different from 
the 1938 total. At present there are 
263 units; a new one soon to be 
opened in Orangeburg, S. C., will 
bring the 1954 total to 264. Nor has 
Kress gone in for expansion into new 
lines, such as meat products which 
some of the other variety chains find 
profitable. On price lines Kress put 
the lid on at $1.98 for its general line 


Please turn to page 23 
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Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Best Foods B+ 

Stock (now 40) is a satisfactory 
representation in the food industry. 
(Paid $2.50 in °53; paid or decl. $3 
so far in 54.) Best Foods is ex- 
pected to report earnings for the (first 
fiscal) quarter ended September 30 
at least as good as the 63 cents earned 
in the corresponding 1953 period. 
However, President L. G. Blumen- 
schine warned that this rate may not 
continue for the succeeding three 
quarters. For the fiscal year ended 
last June 30, sales rose 5 per cent to 
$86.9 million, and profits advanced to 
$3.29 a share, compared with $2.80 
in 1953. Best is introducing a new 


H-O Instant Oatineal in the near 
future. 
Cudahy Packing Cc 


Now at 5, shares represent one of 
the more speculative units in an 
unstable industry (no dividends). 
Company plans to discontinue opera- 
tions at plants which have been 
accounting for about 40 per cent of 
the company’s sales. While the 
plants have added to sales, they have 
been unprofitable for a time. A 
projection of results on the basis of 
past experience indicates that by 
closing the plants the business will be 
returned to a profitable basis. Cudahy 
operated at a profit during the three 
months ended January 31, the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year. In- 
terim reports are not issued; but it 
was revealed that the second and 
third fiscal quarters were both un- 
profitable, resulting in a loss for the 
nine-month. period ended July 31. 


Garrett Corporation C+ 

Stock, now at 37, is speculative but 
company will participate in growth of 
aviation industry. (Pays $1.60 annu- 
ally.) Earnings slipped during the 
fiscal year ended June 30 to $3.91 per 
share from $4.46 for fiscal 1953. 
Record expenditures for new plant 
and research, plus competitive fac- 
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tors, accounted for the decline in net 
but development expenses will not be 
as heavy this year since a “great 
number of long-range projects have 
now been completed.’ Sales were up 
5 per cent to $101.2 million but mili- 
tary shipments by the AiResearch 
manufacturing divisions were affected 
by Government cutbacks. Order 
backlog as of June 30 was $96 million 
vs. $120 million a year earlier (90 
per cent military). 


Illinois Power B+- 

Now at 51, stock is a good quality 
equity with above-average growth 
prospects. (Pays $2.20 annually.) 
Company estimates net income for 
1954 at $2.76 per common. share 
(after allowance for 200,000 shares 
recently marketed) against $2.75 in 
1953. Looking further ahead, man- 
agement sees earnings of $3.21 per 
share in 1955, $3.52 in 1956 and 
$3.87 in 1957, all assuming no reduc- 
tion in present income tax rates. Di- 
rectors will consider a dividend boost 
after allowing “six to nine months” 
{0 measure the actual effect on net 
income of the recent electric rate in- 
crease. Construction financing plans 
call for no further sale of common 
before 1956 and possibly 1957. In- 
ternal sources are expected to provide 
about $49 million of $80 million 
budgeted for new plant through 1957. 


Kansas City Power & Light Tak 

Now at 37, stock may be included 
in conservative portfolios for income 
and gradual growth. (Paid $1.65 in 
1953; $1.35 so far in 1954.) Faced 
with increasing demand for elec- 
tricity, company has been forced to 
revise its construction program, now 
raised to $95 million for the four 
years 1954-1957. New financing will 
be necessary and a $16 million mort- 
gage bond issue is slated for late 1954 
cr early 1955. Stockholders in April 
authorized a 250,000 share offering of 
preferred but directors have no plans 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should bé read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


for immediate issuance of this stock. 
Although revenues are in a steady up- 
trend, net per share declined in the 
12 months ended August 31 to 
$2.21 vs. $2.36 in the 1953 period, 
because of higher operating expenses 
and interest charges. To take up this 
slack, company has asked rate in- 
creases aggregating $4.1 million an- 
nually. 


Mullins Manufacturing C+ 

Shares are speculative; price, 24. 
(Pays $1.60 annually.) This manu- 
facturer of steel kitchen equipment 
plans to purchase the 496,500 shares 
of outstanding Class A stock of the 
Schaible Company through an ex- 
change of 165,500 shares of Mullins 
common stock. Schaible makes small 
mechanical and electrical devices in- 
cluding food wasté disposers, fittings 
for plumbing fixtures, and a line of 
low-pressure and __high-pressure 
valves, and sales for the fiscal year 
to end October 31 are expected to to- 
tal $14 million. Mullins plans to use 
Schaible’s facilities for turning out 
small cold extrusions and other items 
Mullins is not now equipped to pro- 
duce. 


National Cash Register B+ 

Stock at 88, up from 1954 low of 
58, reflects growth potential of new 
products. Yield is 3.4% from $3 an- 
nual dividend. Company’s electronics 
division is introducing a new com- 
puting system designed to simplify 
inventory-keeping for stores with 
branch outlets. The new computer’s 
job is to consolidate similar transac- 
tions and sales, based on stock num- 
bers, of the various stores and offices 
within a chain in order to aid the 
main office in keeping daily inven- 
tories and other records. A large 
computer, costing about $150,000, is 
placed in the chain’s central office, 
with accounting machines costing 
about $6,000 installed in each branch 
office. The complete system elimi- 
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nates space-consuming ledgers and 
daily reports. 


National Homes 2 

A speculative growth issue in pre- 
fabricated homes field; ‘A’ stock re- 
cently 54. (Paid 10% stock dividend 
in 1953.) Production reached a new 
high of 14,127 units during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 11 per cent over 
the 12,738 homes turned out during 
the previous 12 months. In addition, 
sales set a new record of $41.1 mil- 
lion, 14 per cent over the year earlier 
period. Current output is running 78 
per cent ahead of the corresponding 
year earlier level, averaging 120 units 
daily. The company has been able to 
step up activity as a result of exten- 
sive changes in manufacturing proc- 
esses, including installation of as- 
sembly lines. Common stock was split 
2-for-1 (effective October 1) and re- 
classified into Class A and B shares; 
also paid was a 10 per cent stock divi- 
dend. The only difference between 
classes is that the B is non-voting. 





*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Northern Natural Gas B+ 

A good quality growth issue; re- 
cent price, 44. (Paid $1.80 in 1953; 
$1.45 so far in 1954.) Revenues rose 
412 per cent in the decade ended in 
1953 and the 1954 expansion pro- 
gram will raise capacity to 1.1 bil- 
lion cf. and add 71 new communities. 
Under a new 25-year contract, nat- 
ural gas will be bought from Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd., delivery to 
start October 27, 1955, at initial rate 
of 100 million cf. per day. The agree- 
ment is contingent on certain Gov- 
ernment permits and on successful 
financing. Company now has a mar- 
ket-area backlog of 600 unserved 
communities which are asking for gas 
service. 


Northern States Power (Minn.) B 

Stock, now at 17, represents a 
utility serving dynanic Midwest area. 
(Paid 70c in 1953; 80c so-far in 
1954.) Company has finally won its 
two-year dispute with the SEC over 
its right to be termed an operating 
rather than a holding company. It is 
now exempt from all provisions of 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act under which it had been ordered 
to dispose of its gas properties in ma- 
jor Minnesota and Wisconsin com- 
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munities, as well as electric and other 
utility property in North Dakota. In- 
troduction of natural gas to Red 
Wing, Minn., as of September 21, 
brought to 12 the number of com- 
munities receiving natural gas from 
company, which also serves 500 ur- 
ban areas with electricity and 16 with 
different kinds of gas. 


Pressed Steel Car Cc 

Although diversification has im- 
proved company’s long term poten- 
tial, the stock remains speculative. 
Recent price 11. (Paid thus far in 
1954, 60c; paid in 1953, 80c.) Ina 
further move to diversify, Pressed 
Steel Car is acquiring Clearing Ma- 
chine Corporation of Chicago. Price: 
$9 million to $10 million. Clearing 
Machine is a leading manufacturer of 
mechanical and hydraulic presses for 
the automotive, appliance, aircraft 
and other industries, and the acquisi- 
tion will make Pressed Steel Car one 
of the major factors in the machine 
tool business. Clearing Machine’s 
sales this year are expected to reach 
about $30 million; with this, Pressed 
Steel figures its normal annual sales 
will run around $90 million to $100 


million. 


Raytheon Manufacturing Cc 

Stock, now at 15, is distinctly 
speculative but has growth potential. 
(Paid 10% stock im July, 1954.) 
Management states current merger 
rumors are entirely without founda- 
tion. Since about 70 per cent of pres- 
ent business is with the U. S. Gov- 
ernment (mostly research in the 
guided-missile and radar fields), 
about $3 million per year is being 
spent on the development of new con- 


sumer products. One promising re- 


sult is the radar range, an electric 
cooker due for full-fledged sales pro- 
motion next year. Sales for the three 
months ended August 31, 1954 (first 
fiscal quarter) were up substantially 
over last year and net per share rose 
to 42 cents vs. 35 cents. 


Standard Oil (Indiana) A 

A good quality situation in the oil 
industry; stock recently 95. (Paid 
$2.50 plus Standard of New Jersey 
stock in 1953; $2.50 plus 100% 
stock paid or decl. so far in ’54.) Di- 
rectors have declared a 100 per cent 
stock dividend payable December 1, 


to stock of record October 25, the 
first such declaration since a 50 per 
cent stock distribution in February, 
1929. The regular cash dividend of 
62% cents a share also will be paid 
December 1, but future cash dividend 
policy on the new stock has yet to be 
determined. Company’s Stanolind 
subsidiary has completed a new gaso- 
line plant at the Midlands Farm field 
near Odessa, Texas. The new unit 
will be operated as a compression 
plant with an initial capacity of 10 
million cubic feet of gas per day, re- 
covering liquid hydrocarbons. 


Underwood B 
Price of 32 appears to discount re- 
cent operating difficulties. (Paid $1 
so far this year ; $2.25 in 1953.) Sales 
and earnings are improving over re- 
cent low levels, and indications point 
to third quarter profits above the 37 
cents earned in the second quarter 
and the 20 cents of the first three 
months. A loss was reported for the 
third quarter of 1953. Sales of a new 
model manual typewriter introduced 
the first of the year have exceeded 
expectations and sales of electric 
typewriters are increasing. New 
portable models this year also have 
been well received, and billings for 
Underwood Samas punched-card ac- 
counting machines have more than 
doubled in the past eight months. 


Virginia Electric & Power B 

Company's service area is well di- 
versified and stock, now at 32, is a 
satisfactory commitment for income 
and growth. (Pays $1.40 annually. ) 
Company is planning an offering of 
rights to 600,000 shares of common 
stock during November, on a one 
for ten basis, with price to be set 
at time of offering. Relatively favor- 
able industrial conditions plus rising 
residential demands enabled company 
to continue during the Summer 
months the earnings uptrend which 
began during the first half of 1954. In 
spite of the 10 per cent common stock 
dilution of late 1953, net per common 
share for full 1954 should total about 
$2.10, against $1.78 in 1953. Con- 
struction projects nearing completion 
include two steam generating units of 
90,000 kw. and 100,000 kw. (Decem- 
ber 1954 and May 1955) and the 
100,000 kw. Roanoke Rapids hydro 
station (December 1955). 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT SUCCESS - CHAPTER 5 


Planning an Investment Portfolio 


eduction of as complicated a proc- 
R ess aS wise investment to a few 
circumscribed rules inevitably leads 
to oversimplification. But rules can 
be laid down, and if they are regarded 
solely as general principles which do 
not and cannot tell the whole story, 
they can be immensely helpful. The 
difficulty which makes investment 
such a complicated business lies not 
in the formulation or understanding 
of these principles, but in their spe- 
cific practical application. This diffi- 
culty is so great that investment can 
never become an exact science, but 
surely better results can be achieved 
by attempting, however haltingly, 
to follow established guideposts than 
by stumbling blindly in the dark. 


Initial Criterion 


It is axiomatic that each of the in- 
dividual issues in a portfolio should 
be inherently sound. This rule is uni- 
versally recognized and never con- 
sciously broken, but inadvertent vio- 
lations are probably the most im- 
portant single cause of losses suffered 
by the average investor. Neverthe- 
less, this factor is only one of several 
which must be considered. Just as a 
house cannot be well constructed 
from even the finest materials unless 
it is carefully planned in advance, so 
a balanced investment portfolio can- 
not be achieved merely by acquiring 
a hodgepodge of high grade securi- 
ties. The present discussion will deal 
only with the planning process, leav- 
ing for later chapters the question 
of what makes an individual issue de- 
sirable or the reverse. 

A portfolio should square with the 
individual requirements of the in- 
vestor, but seldom does so. The 
average man is looking for profits, 
and chooses his investments with that 
end in view regardless of whether or 
not he is in a position to assume the 
necessary risks. It cannot be re- 
iterated too often that realization of 
profits without assumption of risk is 
impossible and that, in general, the 
risks of capital loss are altogether 
comparable with the possibilities of 
capital gain. The investor’s first task. 
10 


then, is to determine realistically ex- 
actly where he stands with regard to 
this important question. In doing so, 
he must consider factors affecting his 
personal situation along the lines 
mentioned in Chapter I. Obviously, 
highly speculative securities are alto- 
gether unsuited to the needs of the 
investor of limited means who is ad- 
vanced in years and must support a 
wife and several children, and he 
should avoid such issues at all times 
no matter how much he would like 
to increase his capital. 

After determining the degree of 
importance which must be accorded 
to the safety factor, the investor is 
ready to decide whether he wishes to 
stress income or profit or to combine 
the two. He cannot eat his cake and 
have it too; to attain either of these 
objectives to the fullest degree he 
must ordinarily forego the other to a 
considerable extent. In making this 
decision the amount of the surplus 
funds to be invested and the adequacy 
of ordinary income for current living 
requirements are usually the con- 
trolling factors. A savings account 
to be drawn on in emergencies, a 
home and adequate insurance should 
be included among the necessities for 
which provision must be made be- 
fore considering investment of any 
surplus. 


Second Criterion 


A second criterion of a well planned 
portfolio is the requirement that it 
be adapted to current and prospective 
business conditions. It is surprising 
how many people want to buy specu- 
lative common stocks during a bear 
market, when the best they can hope 
for from such a commitment is that 
they will not lose much of their 
principal. Investment policies must 
be kept flexible ; the “best buy” under 
one set of circumstances may be the 
worst possible buy under different 
conditions. For example, a_ short 
term Government bond is the most 
desirable, commitment available dur- 
ing a depression, but one of the least 
desirable during a period of drastic 
inflation. Similarly, there is a vast 


difference between the relative attrac- 
tion of different types of common 
stocks during various stages of the 
business cycle. During the earliest 
phases of a recovery movement, when 
there may be some doubt as to the 
vitality of the revival, conservative 
issues representing stable industries 
such as food and tobacco should be 
given preference. A little later, when 
the upward trend has been definitely 
established but has not proceeded 
very far, business cycle equities in the 
durable goods classification, such as 
automobile stocks, offer more prom- 
ise. In the final stages of a bull 
market, the widest gains are shown 
by issues with a large leverage factor 
and which represent capital goods 
lines such as steel, or non-leverage 
situations such as copper shares. Both 
these industries are usually among the 
last beneficiaries of industrial revival. 


Diversification Factors 


The final qualification of a good 
security list is the much neglected 
factor of diversification. If it were 
possible to forecast future develop- 
ments with perfect accuracy there 
would be no need for this principle; 
an investor’s entire capital could be 
placed in the one security best suited 
to his needs. But the many uncer- 
tainties affecting business as a whole, 
different industries and different com- 
panies make such a course most un- 
wise. Two forms of diversification 
should be observed by everyone with- 
out exception: representation in dis- 
tinct individual enterprises and in dis- 
tinct lines of endeavor. Except in 
unusual cases (as for instance, when 
the highest degree of safety of princi- 
pal is the most important investment 
requisite and conditions are favorable 
for commitments in high grade 
bonds) two other policies should be 
followed as well: division of funds 
between bonds, preferred stocks and 
common stocks, and between invest- 
ment grade and speculative issues. 

Placement of funds in different 
situations does not necessarily pro- 
vide proper diversification. For ex- 


ample, there is little advantage to be 
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gained from this standpoint by simul- 
taneous commitments in U. S. Steel 
and Bethlehem, which are affected by 
almost identical factors, or in du Pont 
and General Motors, since the former 
derives a significant part of its earn- 
ings as dividends on its holdings of 
the latter. Similarly, true diversifica- 
tion cannot be attained by purchase 
of the shares of an automobile maker, 
an auto accessory concern and a pro- 
ducer of tires sold largely for original 
equipment. No set rules can be 
formulated regarding the proportion 
of funds which should be maintained 
in bonds, preferred stocks and com- 
mon stocks, or in stable as against 
volatile common shares; these ques- 


tions must be determined on the basis 
of individual requirements and aims 
and the state of business. Diversifica- 
tion can be carried too far, but this 
error is preferable to the other ex- 
treme. 

The above principles apply with 
quite as much force in adding to an 
existing list as in starting one from 
scratch. The practice of asking no 
more about a stock whose purchase 
you are considering than whether or 
not it is a good stock, while preferable 
to buying it blindly with no investiga- 
tion at all, is not sufficient. You 
should also ask yourself if it fits your 
needs, your present holdings and cur- 
rent business conditions. 


Mortgage Rules Furnish 
New Real Estate Prop 


Home building is being stimulated by more liberal 
FHA requirements which should further strengthen the 


construction boom and the market for older houses 


[° 1950, home building was boom- 
ing, with record figures posted for 
every month through September. But 
as an anti-inflation measure—follow- 
ing the outbreak in Korea—restric- 
tions on mortgage terms were set up 
in October. The result was a sharp 
fall-off in the home building rate, 
which dipped from nearly 1.4 million 
starts in 1950 to around 1.1 million 
in each of the years through 1953. 

Although beginning in August 
1951 the Federal Housing Author- 
ity gradually eased its mortgage 
terms, home building nevertheless re- 
newed its down-trend in July 1953, 
and for eleven months starts fell be- 
low each year-earlier month. In an 
effort to reverse this trend, FHA 
mortgage terms were further liberal- 
ized effective last August 2. 

Under the terms, down payments 
are reduced, and the repayment pe- 
riod lengthened. Percentagewise, the 
largest reductions in initial payments 
are for owner-occupied homes priced 
from $12,000 to $17,000 and $21,000 
to $25,000. Payment on a $12,000 
house is reduced from $2,400 to 
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$1,200; for one with a $15,000 price 
tag, the buyer has to put up only 
$2,000 compared with $3,000 earlier. 
On a $25,000 house the down pay- 
ment has been cut from $9,000 to 
$5,000. Moreover, for veterans there 
is no down payment, vs. at least a 
five per cent requirement prior to 
August 2. For all others the general 
rule for down payments is five per 
cent of the first $9,000 and 25 per 
cent of the remainder (up to a total 
mortgage value of $20,000), based on 


FHA valuation. Thus, a $12,000 
house can be bought with a down 
payment of $1,200 and a mortgage of 
$10,800. Monthly payments are also 
reduced through extension of the 
payment period to 30 years against 
25 years in most cases under the old 
regulations. Money for loans on 
small homes is fairly plentiful at 4% 
per cent plus the FHA’s premium 
charge of one-half of one per cent 
which is set up asa reserve against 
defaults. 

During the first five months of this 
year, housing starts continued to 
lag, trailing the similar 1953 period 
by some five per cent at the end of 
May. The pick-up began in June 
after the new Housing Act had been 
written, and a larger percentage gain 
(15.8) resulted in July. During 
August, when the Act was fully ef- 
fective, housing starts were up 19 per 
cent over the same 1953 month. This 
brought total dwelling starts to 
797,000 for the first eight months, 3.2 
per cent over the 771,300 of the same 
1953 period. The June-August gains, 
therefore, more than wiped out the 
cumulative declines of the first five 
months. New starts are up in both 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
areas. Private starts, the largest sin- 
gle building classification, totaled 
780,500 through August, five per 
cent over the 741,700 of one year 
earlier. 


Near-Record Indicated 


The deluge of housing orders has 
caught some builders short of such 
materials as cement and plumbing 
supplies. But even under existing 
conditions it is expected that starts 
for the full year will be well over 1.1 
million, making it probably the sec- 
ond biggest new-housing year in his- 
tory. Indicated September starts 
were well ahead of last year’s level, 
which in fact was only around 
95,100, and the gains are expected to 
extend well into 1955. 

Supplies of mortgage money, 
meanwhile, are expected to continue 
relatively plentiful. Since the new 
regulations provide substantially the 
same benefits for the purchase of 
older homes as for new, an important 
prop is supplied for the general real 
estate market as well as for new 
building. 
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Change in Pattern 


Ristnc MARKETS of the 
past usually were attended with a 
much larger volume of stock trans- 
actions. In 1946, when prices were 
some 150 points below the present 
level as measured by the volatile 
Dow-Jones industrial. averages, the 
post-war rise was characterized by a 
marked increase in public activity. 
The same phenomenon appeared in 
early 1937. It was of course a spec- 
tacular feature of the roaring markets 
of the late 1920's. However in 1954 
the sharp rising trend has been ac- 
companied with relatively little in- 
crease in stock turnover. 
Several factors may be responsible. 
It is clear, for instance, that instity- 
tional buying both in and off the mar- 
ket is a much more important factor 
than before. Possibly a substantial 
part of public buying has been di- 
verted into mutual fund channels, 
for these investment funds have 
grown rapidly. Pension and union 
labor buying also is a factor of ma- 
jor importance. All such transactions, 
it should be observed, are essentially 
for investment; in-and-out transac- 
tions are held to the minimum. But 
over and above these probable ex- 
planations is another. Smaller invest- 
ors, including the novitiates, appear 
to be buying today for income rather 
than a fast ride. They are getting bet- 
ter educated in finance. This changed 
condition may make for smaller brok- 
ers’ commissions today but promises 
a more prosperous people and health- 
ier markets tomorrow. 


Material Prices 


A RECENT suRVEY by the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents discloses that basic material 
prices showed more advances than 
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investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


declines in September. Indeed, the 
number of decreases was the smallest 
for any one month since March 1951. 
This buoyancy was the more remark- 
able in view of the steady trimming 
of inventories during 1954. Ordi- 
narily the process of reducing stocks 
causes some squeamishness on the 
part of suppliers. But prices of brass 
ingots, steel products and aluminum 
parts, lumber and a number of other 
basic items essential to the manufac- 
turing process have failed to reflect 
weakening of confidence. Demand, 
though tempered, has _ continued 
steady to strong in spite of the heed 
that industry generally has given to 
the “Stop, Look, Listen” sign. The 
market undertone is good. 


Worth More Dead 


(JLoom oOVERHANGs the 
community, according to reports 
from Follansbee, W. Va. The Fol- 
lansbee Steel Company plant there 
may be closed down permanently. 
Corporate accountants can present 
solid dollar reasons justifying the 
action. But townspeople, also looking 
at the dollars, see the picture from a 
different perspective. To them, it 
means some moneyed men living else- 
where perceive a chance of profit by 
taking the company out of its pres- 
ent business and dismantling the 
plant. To them the case is simply 
dollars for a small group of non- 
working outsiders against dollars for 
use by men and women on the pay- 
roll in buying food and paying rent. 

There is more to the picture, of 
course. The company is a marginal 
operator ; it makes good money when 
business is good, loses money when 
the market’s edge is dull. Therefore 
it may be good business for it to get 
out of steel fabrication and into other 
types of business. New England com- 





munities have experienced the impact 
of somewhat similar economic forces ; 
in these instances the company, how- 
ever, has usually remained in the 
same business but has moved its man- 
ufacturing operations South. And 
sometimes companies close up shop 
without seeming regard for the need 
of shifting operations from one re- 
gion to another. Rich in resources, 
they are worth more dead than alive, 
and financial analysts with pencils 
sharpened are intent on liquidating 
them for a profit. But, whatever the 
justification for ending a town’s live- 
lihood, a question arises of poten- 
tially serious implications. Extreme 
care should be taken to explain the 
reasons to the public concerned. 


Before They Happen 


T wreEE LITTLE NOTES 
that appear to have no direct bearing 
on one another have come out of 
the fire insurance industry in the 
past week, depicting a pattern of 
service. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters announces that it is 
continuing its Gold Medal Awards 
for outstanding service in calling 
public attention to the need of fire 
prevention and promotion of fire 
safety. 
a new film on fire prevention entitled 
Before They Happen. And it has 
taken time off for a testimonial dinner 
to honor an engineer who has given 
50 years of his life to the business of 
promoting safety against the fire haz- 
ard; he is Robert C. Dennett, engi- 
neering consultant of the Board. The 
three incidents reflect the value of in- 
centive and recognition in achieving 
good results. And we feel the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters is 
to be congratulated quite as much on 
its intelligence as on its success in 
promoting conservation of property. 
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High Yields from 


The Snuff Issues 


The three leading makers have long dividend records, 


and financial positions are strong. But consumer 


market is limited, and growth 


old and bejeweled snuff boxes 

have long since given way to 
cigarette cases or just the plain pack- 
age, yet the use of tobacco in dry 
powder form was once very fashion- 
able. In the 18th century, a clue to 
a man’s wealth and position was the 
flavor and costliness of the snuff he 
took. Then as well as today, snuff 
was flavored with attar of roses, 
cassia, cloves, and other oils and 
spices. The accidental scorching of a 
batch of snuff in a drying kiln led to 
the discovery that some users would 
walk a mile for toasted snuff, an 
incident which possibly inspired the 
roast pig essay by Charles Lamb. 

As time ticked on and other forms 
of tobacco, particularly cigarettes, 
gained in popularity, per capita use 
of snuff began to decline. Within the 
last generation snuff shipments have 
shown little change while the popula- 
tion has grown much bigger. During 
the last quarter century, tax-paid 
withdrawals of snuff have averaged 
39.3 million pounds per year, or 
slightly more than the 39 million tax- 
paid pounds withdrawn last year. A 
bulge in snuff consumption during 
World War II when cigarettes were 
scarce and when industrial activity in 
“no smoking” establishments was 
high, raised the 1942-45 yearly aver- 
age to 42.5 million pounds. With- 
drawals since the end of the war have 
averaged 39.8 million pounds annu- 
ally, only slightly better than the 25- 
year mark. For the snuff makers, 
then, it is a matter of holding on to 
already existing markets, or of add- 
ing kindred lines. 

Most of the snuff produced is used 
by workers in factories, on farms, and 
in oil fields and mines. Year-to-year 
changes in shipments, which are 
small, can be traced in large part to 
varying levels of activity in oil fields 
and refineries, chemical and muni- 
tions plants, sawmills, textile plants, 
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factor is lacking 


carpentry shops and other such places 
where smoking is prohibited. The 
industry did enjoy a strong growth 
trend once—from 1900, when output 
totaled 13.8 million pounds, to about 
the mid-twenties when the curve 
leveled off—but in view of the wide 
use of cigarettes by both sexes, this 
upward surge is unlikely to be re- 
peated. Smoking tobacco rather than 
snuff has scored the largest recent 
gains among tobacco products as a 
result of the cigarette health scare. 

The use of snuff has been broad- 
ened geographically in recent years 
as industrial plants have moved into 
rural or small city areas. Very little, 
however, is used in the Rocky Moun- 
tain or West Coast states. Snuff 
dipping is most common in the South, 
particularly among industrial work- 
ers and tenant farmers or farm hands. 
West of Chicago, the chewing of 
moist snuff (shredded tobacco) en- 
joys a vogue among the Scandinavian 
population which can choose between 
U. S. Tobacco’s Copenhagen, the 
world’s largest selling moist snuff, 
and the Viking and Norseman brands 
put out by George W. Helme. The 
practice of sniffing or inhaling 
through the nose is comparatively 
little practiced tdday, although two 
hand-painted ebony boxes are kept 
filled for our law-makers in the U. S. 
Senate chamber. The type of con- 
sumer who once sniffed a pinch of 
snuff is today a cigarette or cigar 
smoker. 

In capsule history, the industry 
was once a near-monopoly of Amer- 
ican Snuff, which acquired the snuff 


-came U. S. Tobacco. 


business of American Tobacco, P. 
Lorillard, George W. Helme and 
other companies in 1900, but was 
forced by anti-trust action to give up 
two of these units in 1911. One was 
George W. Helme, and the other be- 
The Lorillard 
snuff brands, the first manufactured 
in this country and dating back to 
1760, were taken over by Helme to- 
gether with the brands of several 
smaller companies. Forty brands 
are manufactured today by Helme, 
which alone specializes in snuff. A 
change-over from fiber containers 
to all-metal cans last fall entailed 
extraordinary costs and _ reduced 
Helme’s earnings. 


Diversification Pays Off 


U. S. Tobacco has rounded out its 
large snuff business—which accounts 
for 60 to 70 per cent of its sales— 
with three brands of cigarettes plus 
several smoking and chewing tobac- 
cos. Encore, a filter tip cigarette, 
was acquired in 1951; Sano, “less 
nicotine and tar,” is brought out in 
two sizes, while Sheffield is premium 
priced at 32 to 36 cents a pack. U. S. 
Tobacco has benefited to some extent 
from the switch to filter tips while 
sales of moist snuff also increased 
last year. 

American Snuff has broadened its 
sales base through acquisition two 
years ago of a chewing tobacco manu- 
facturer, and is competing for addi- 
tional snuff business in new territory. 

These three leading producers 
have long dividend records and their 
financial positions are strong. The 
proportion of net earnings paid to 
stockholders has been high in recent 
years, particularly for Helme which 
has returned to a $1.60 annual divi- 
dend rate after paying $1.80 last year. 
The snuff issues offer the share- 
holder an income stability with fairly 
good yields at present prices. U. S. 
Tobacco is rated slightly higher than 
the two other issues principally be- 
cause of the company’s aggressive 
expansion into other lines. 


Fiscal View of the Snuff Manufacturers 


7——Sales— 7———-Earned Per Share—— 


(Millions) 7—Annual— _ - Six Mos.— -—Dividends— Recent 
Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 *1954 Price Yield 
Amer. Snuff..... $15.1 $15.6 $3.05 $2.83 $1.42 $1.56 $2.40 $240 40 60% 
Helme (G. W.).. 105 98 1.90 1.61 0.96 0.89 1.80 al1.60 23 7.0 
U. S. Tobacco... 30.2 32.0 1.28 1.32 0.63 0.55 1.20 0.90 18 68 





*Paid or declared through September 29. a—Indicated full year payment. 
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Proxy Fight Looming 


For Pennsylvania R. R.? 


Stockholders are growing increasingly restive due to 
small earnings and smaller dividends of recent years. 


But this road has vexing problems peculiar to itself 


Ithough railroad stocks as a 

group are currently selling eight 
to ten per cent above their 1937 and 
1946 peaks, the shares of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad—the largest of them 
all in terms of traffic volume and 
operating revenues—are currently 
quoted at less than 40 per cent of 
those levels. There is nothing ob- 
scure about the causes of this adverse 
performance. Class I roads exclud- 
ing the Pennsylvania set a new earn- 
ings peak last year and paid the larg- 
est dividends since 1930, but Pennsy 
earned less than 40 per cent as much 
as the profits it has shown during its 


best years and its dividends were also 
small. 


Proxy Fight Rumored 


Stockholders can hardly be ex- 
pected to be happy about this. Per- 
haps spurred by the recent example 
of successful stockholder revolt in 
New Haven and New York Central, 
at least one group has signified its 
desire to place certain proposals be- 
fore the road’s owners in the proxy 
statement which will go out prior to 
the annual meeting due next May. 
Rumors of this action resulted briefly 
in a flurry of activity in the stock and 
a brisk rally, since largely canceled. 

Like all rumors, this one grew as 
it went along. One version has it 
that an all-out battle for control is 
coming. This view may eventually 
be justified by events, but at present 
it is premature at best. The group 
which is now actively dissatisfied 
seeks merely to force distribution to 
stockholders. of “outside securities” 
now owned by Pennsy whose mar- 
ket value they estimate at $5 to $7 a 
share. They also object to continued 
heavy capital outlays, which have re- 
stricted dividend payments. 

Expenditures have undoubtedly 
been heavy. During the six years 
1948-53, the road spent $658 million 
14 





for capital account while earnings 
for the period amovnted to only $186 


million. Maintenance charges have 
also been very substantial, amounting 
during the past four years to 36.4 per 
cent of Pennsy’s operating revenues 
while all other Class I roads were 
spending only 32.3 per cent of gross 
for this purpose. 

However, this carrier has special 
problems peculiar to itself which go 
far to explain the relatively unsatis- 





Pennsylvania Railroad 


Operating Earned 


Revenues Per *Divi- 


(Millions) Sharé dends Price Range 
1937.. $455.9 $1.71 $1.25 50%—20 
1938.. 3604 047 050 244—14% 
1939... 430.9 204 1.00 27%—15 
1940.. 477.6 3.10 1.50 257%—15 
1941.. 614.0 3.98 2.000 25%—17% 
1942.. 038.5 7.71 2.50 25%—18% 
1943.. 9798 649 2.50 32%—23% 
1944.. 1,010.0 492 2.50  33%4—25% 
1945.. 936.5 3.72 250 46%—33% 
1946.. 822.0 D065 1.50 47%—25 
1947.. 903.3 0.55 0.50 26%—15% 
1948.. 1,000.0 261 100 22%—16% 
1949.. 848.2 0.95 0.75 17%—-13% 
1950.. 930.1 2.92 100 22%—14% 
1951.. 1,044.4 203 1.00 26%4—16% 
1952.. 1,0288 281 100 24 —17% 
1953.. 1,034.4 281 1.50  2334—16% 
Eight months ended August 31: 
1953.. °$704.8 $1.96 (ea? éoee eee 
1954.. 5689 D015 aNone al8%—15% 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1847. 
D—-Deficit. a—To September 29. 





factory earnings performance and to 
justify the large expenditures. The 
road exemplifies in extreme form 
practically all the numerous troubles 
which have beset the industry in re- 
cent years. These stem from the 
nature of its operations, and are sub- 
ject in only minor degree to man- 
agement control. Some progress has 
been made in meeting these difficul- 
ties, but the business is not one in 
which a change in management poli- 
cies can magically expand revenues 
or profits. 

Pennsylvania depends heavily on 
passenger traffic, including a large 
and of course unprofitable commuter 
business. Last year, passenger reve- 
nues amounted to 1334 per cent of 
the total for this company against less 
than 7.3 per cent for other Class I 
roads. It has to pay high terminal 
costs, and its payroll costs are also 
well above average—57.7 per cent of 
revenues in 1953, against 52.1 per 
cent for its competitors. 

It is one of the largest coal car- 
riers, deriving 17.6 per cent of 1953 
freight revenues from anthracite and 
bituminous combined. This is a dis- 
advantage in view of the adverse 
trend in coal output relative to other 
potential railroad traffic. Earnings 
are vulnerable to cyclical movements 
due to heavy dependence on steel; 
steel products, steel scrap, iron ore 
and coke combined accounted for 
23.2 per cent of freight revenues last 
year. LCL traffic, which has been 
heavily diverted to trucks, also bulks 
unusually large for this road. 


Dieselization Program 


Prior to 1948, Pennsylvania had 
only a minor investment in diesels, 
but acquired them on a large scale 
during the next six years and now 
depends no more heavily on steam 
power than do most railroads. This 
costly program has brought substan- 
tial operating economies. Passenger 
losses have been reduced somewhat 
by greater efficiency and abandon- 
ment of some unprofitable runs; 
passenger train-miles have been cut 
28 per cent within the past six years. 
Further benefits should accrue from 
improvements made at the Morris- 
ville and Conway yards, the new re- 
pair shops at Hollidaysburg and ex- 
tensive changes within the city of 

Please turn to page 27 
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Improving business outlook will aid investment senti- 


ment, but no spectacular trade recovery is in sight. 


Election results could prove an unsettling influence 


Over the past twelve and one-half months, 
prices of industrial shares have advanced by prac- 
tically fifty per cent. Although this rally started 
from a level 1644 per cent below the peak estab- 
lished earlier in the same year, the mid-September 
1953 low was nevertheless higher than any price 
ever achieved prior to late 1951, except very briefly 
in 1929. Furthermore, a bull market had already 
been in progress for over four years when the 
advance started; most previous major uptrends 
have grown old and tired well before the expira- 
tion of any such interval. 


How has the market been capable of staging 
such an extraordinary recovery during the past 
year? A partial explanation is furnished by the 
rising volume of institutional buying, attracted by 
high yields (over six per cent on industrial shares 
a year ago) and nurtured by the growth of mutual 
funds and by more aggressive use of broader invest- 
ment powers granted to other institutions in re- 
cent years. But this is only part of the story; the 
market rise could not have taken place without 
active participation by individual buyers. 


No such rally has ever occurred before with- 
out a background of improving business and ris- 
ing earnings and dividends. But the latest one 
has coincided almost exactly with the directly op- 
posite condition, and during its later stages has 
been wholly without the benefit of the abnormally 
large yields and absurdly low price-earnings ratios 
to which investors had become accustomed since 
late 1948. Under such circumstances, only two 
. explanations can be offered for the aggressively 
bullish investment sentiment: confidence in the 
Eisenhower Administration and in the basic sound- 
ness of the American economy. 


Both appear thoroughly justified. The nation’s 
ability, demonstrated twice within the past five 
years, to make a brief and relatively painless ad- 
justment to unbalanced business situations is dis- 
pelling the memories of boom-and-bust still retained 
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from 1929-32 and 1937-38. And the ending of 
twenty years of Government hostility to private 
enterprise is undoubtedly a favorable influence of 
the first magnitude. But how much upward revision 
in stock market valuations do these admittedly 
bullish factors justify? 


Despite the historically lofty heights to which 
equity prices have risen, they are not out of line, 
in most cases, with current earnings and dividends, 
and future results promise to be even better. Signs 
of definite business revival continue to multiply in 
many directions, and while the market has ignored 
business trends on numerous occasions in recent 
years, a rising level of production can by no stretch 
of the imagination be regarded as a bearish in: 
fluence. 


However, there is little prospect of any spec- 
tacular trade recovery over the next few months, 
and a series of steady small gains cannot be ex- 
pected to stimulate activity by either investors or 
speculators to such an extent as to be rated an 
important market factor. And whatever stimulus 
the market has been deriving from the more favor- 
able political climate could be undermined by elec- 
tion developments. To date, stock buyers appear 
to have paid relatively little attention to this 
point, but as November 2 draws nearer the ris- 
ing or waning chances of a Democratic-dominated 
Congress are apt to find greater reflection in the 
market. 


After so long an advance, virtually without 
an important interruption, stock prices appear ripe 
for a full-scale secondary reaction. A Democratic 
victory, or even a widely-held expectation of one, 
could be the source of such a move. Thus, new 
commitments at present levels involve substantial 
risks, and present holdings should be concentrated 
exclusively in issues least vulnerable to a decline. 
This means stable dividend-payers with good earn- 
ings prospects and realistic market valuations. 

Written September 30, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Utility Stock Splits 


A sprinkling of utility issues have joined the 
industrials in the stock split parade so far this year, 
with more companies likely to follow. Carolina 
Power & Light, Indianapolis Power & Light, Port- 
land General Electric and Public Service of New 
Hampshire split their stocks on a two-for-one basis 
in recent months, and Consolidated Natural Gas 
has been the latest to announce a split, on a similar 
basis. 

Among the candidates for future stock splits 
in the utility group are Tampa Electric (which al- 
ready is considering such action), Panhandle East- 


ern Pipe Line, Peoples Gas Light & Coke and Texas 
Utilities. 


Copper Price Rise? 


Rising scrap metal prices, futures contracts ai 
new highs for the year, and short supplies of metal 
as the result of strikes which have tied up Western 
mines since mid-August, have stimulated forward 
buying by consumers who anticipate an early rise 
in the price of copper. For more than a year, the 
red metal has been held at the 30-cent level by 
domestic producers. Custom smelters have raised 
the price of No. 1 scrap to 28 cents, equivalent to 
31 cents for new metal. In London, copper is sell- 
ing at the equivalent of 34 cents, New York, and 
appears headed higher because of scarcities in the 
world market. Reflecting the situation, shares of 
the principal producers have risen to the highest 
prices in more than a year. For most of the leaders 
half-year earnings, despite sluggish sales early in 
the year, compare favorably with the 1953 period: 
American Smelting $1.47 a share vs. $1.37; Inspira- 
tion $2.19 vs. $1.99; Kennecott $3.89 vs. $4.19 and 
Phelps Dodge $1.91 vs. $1.86. 


Air Mail Payments 


An important item for some of the smaller air- 
lines, air mail payments plus subsidies will be in- 
creased to $139.2 million during the current Federai 
fiscal year, up from $137.4 million in 1953-54. A 
further increase to $141.2 million is indicated for 
the year beginning next July 1. All of the gains 
occur in air mail pay, with subsidies—which are 
paid over and above service mail sums to airlines 
requiring Federal support—being reduced. During 
the last fiscal year, about $57.0 million was paid for 
actual costs in handling the mail while $80.4 million 
was classified as subsidy. This year’s division will 
be $59.8 million and $79.4 million. 
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Cigarette Forecast 


Cigarette production this year will decline be- 
tween two and three per cent, according to the 
Agriculture Department, which looks for output of 
413 billion cigarettes compared with 423 billion in 
1953. Apart from such well-publicized factors as a 
1953 price increase and the recent health scare, the 
Department thinks the decline may be due to fewer 
people in the 20-to-39 age group and an increase in 
persons in the old-age group. The older age-bracket, 
it believes, has a smaller percentage of smokers, and 
these average fewer cigarettes per capita. 

Meanwhile Lorillard’s plans to market Old Gold 
in a king-sized filter-tip highlight the battle now 
being waged in popular-priced filters. Brown & 
Williamson’s Viceroy brand dominated that market 
early this year. But Reynolds subsequently brought 
out Winston and Liggett & Myers (L & M), Ameri- 
can Tobacco (Herbert Tareyton), and Philip 
Morris (Marlboro) followed with popular-priced 
filter smokes. Filters now account for around eight 
per cent of the cigarette market and the proportion 
may reach 12 per cent by the end of this year. 


Cement Shipments Gain 


July cement output of nearly 25.5 million barrels 
was six per cent over the 1953 month, yet shipments 
exceeded production, leaving stocks nine per cent 
lower on July 31 than on the same 1953 date. More 
than 27.6 million barrels were shipped during the 
month, four per cent more than in July 1953. 
Shipments for the first seven months were three 
per cent above the year-earlier period, while output 
dipped a trifle. Cement continues to occupy a 
sellers’ market. Work on the big new turnpikes and 
parkways in New York, New Jersey and Ohio has 
helped to create shortages, while the high rate of 
building construction also is helping support de- 
mand. Since mill stocks on July 31 amounted to 
only a little more than two-weeks’ shipments at the 
current rate, construction work in some areas 
seems headed for delays. 


Freight Car Loadings 


A smaller rate of decline in freight car loadings 
is indicated for the fourth quarter of this year. 
The 13 regional Shippers Advisory Boards estimate 
that 8.6 fewer cars will be needed than in the same 
1953 period. Actual loadings were down 12.8 per 
cent during the first 36 weeks of this year. 

Most of the larger declines are expected in big- 
volume items, including a 36.7 per cent drop in 
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shipments of ore and concentrates and 12.1 per cent 
for coal and coke. The only big volume item on the 
plus side is lumber, shipments of which have been 
increasing following an industry-wide strike in the 
Northwest. An 8.6 per cent gain is expected for 
automobiles and trucks, 4.4 per cent for livestock, 
and 1.5 per cent for cement. 


Progress vs. Polio 

The Salk polio vaccine, with which 650,000 
school children have been inoculated, has now been 
pronounced “safe” by the experts but its effective- 
ness will not be determined until next Spring when 
the tests can be evaluated. Use of anti-polio vac- 
cines in the 1930s proved a failure but it is now 
hoped that a vaccine which will provide long-range 
immunity to the disease is at hand. Unlike other 
diseases, incidence of polio (believed to be one of 
the oldest illnesses known to man) appears to in- 
crease with improvement in the standard of living. 
The leading drug houses are prepared to produce 
the Salk vaccine in quantity and meanwhile research 
on a different type of vaccine continues at American 
Cyanamid. A proprietary firm, Lehn & Fink, re- 
cently announced a new disinfectant (Gevisol) 
which it claims makes polio viruses completely 
inactive. 


Fuel Oil Hiked 


With the Eastern seaboard leading the way—paced 
by Esso Standard—the expected run of increased 
fuel oil prices has commenced. Esso’s advances of 
from one-fourth to one-half cent per gallon covered 
the seaboard from Maine to Charleston, S. C., and 
applied to all levels of supply. The upswing reflects 
the growing strength of the Gulf Coast market as 
well as rises in tank charter rates. Indications that 
heavy fuel oils are about to follow light oils upward 


were furnished by the removal of quarter-cent 
“allowances” which had been in effect for several 
months. Over the preceding fortnight most of the 
large companies also had stiffened prices for gaso- 
line by ending the so-called allowances (i.e., re- 
bates) and bringing to a virtual end the price wars 
that had been under way in the metropolitan New 
York area. 


Corporate Briefs 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber has purchased 7.500 
acres of undeveloped jungle in Brazil as a site for 
a rubber plantation; Goodyear’s present planta- 
tions are in Sumatra. 

Sheraton Corporation is negotiating for acqui- 
sition of the Palace Hotel in San Francisco and the 
McAlpin Hotel in New York. 

Container Corporation has acquired an additional 
70,000 shares of Mengel common, bringing its hold- 
ings to 44 per cent of Mengel’s outstanding shares. 

U. S. Plywood has purchased for an undisclosed 
amount of cash all of the assets of Shasta Box Com- 
pany, located in northern California. 

Allis-Chalmers’ management expects profits this 
year to exceed the $6.58 a share reported for 1953, 
although sales will be slightly lower as a result of 
smaller defense business. 

Latest market statistics (addenda, page 32), 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation: 


Sept. 29 Year- 
Price-Earnings Ratios 1954 Ago 
50 Industrials ....... 12.18 8.61 
- See 8.45 4.82 
FP I cee seas: 15.38 13.07 
Average Yields 
50 Industrials ....... 4.28% 6.21% 
- ere 5.76 6.83 
pk ee 4.76 5.59 
5 re 4.40 6.14 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to be 
regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67.......... 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 97 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 109 3.38 Not 
Beneficial Loan 24s, 1961......... 98 2.86 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 
1985 


Sis nba dasa eia ude 100 3.12 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 99 3.06 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 94 2.99 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 95 3.08 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985... 95 3.00 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969..... 106 §=3.95 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 102 3.09 104 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 102 3.36 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 134 5.22% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54%4% Ist cum. 105 5.00 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. ............ 59 4.24 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 107 4.21 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 31 4.52 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 92 5.43 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


$ 7—Dividends—, Recent 


1953 1954 Price Yield 


Dont TRE « caviciines sacked *$1.00 $100 41 24% 
E] Paso Natural Gas.......... *1.60 120 38 42 
| a ee 2.65 2.00 73 3.8 
Int'l Business Machines....... *3.20 *2.80 294 71.4 
Standard Oil of California..... 380 225 77.39 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 250 150 84 3.0 
United Air Lines.............. LS. 076...87 65 
tied ANE eso keen h 2.00 1.25 28 3.6 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 150 7% 2.7 


* Also paid stock. ft Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


-—Dividends—, Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel.......... $9.00 $9.00 172 53% 
Borden Company ............ 2.80 *180 68 4.1 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 060 15 60 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.30 180 46 5.2 
ek Te. Gels Kiaenes Sdndaes 3.00 2.25 49 6.1 
Louisville & Nashville......... 5.00 3.00 72 69 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 45 6.7 
May Department Stores........ 180 135 35 5.1 
ge eee ere 180 135 31 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 205 2.20 44 50 
Poctic LIGA oo iscccdscness 1.62% 1.50 36 5.6 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 300 40 7.5 
Gabowny BMG ceded eee ee 240 180 4 5.2 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ........... 2.25 150 49 4.6 
Southern California Edison..... 200 2.00 4 44 
Standard Brands ............. 1.70 150 36 5.6 
Soetling Deng .scidss. .ctsiees 2.00 150 42 48 
ce 3.40 2.25 80 4.2 
Union Pacific Railroad........ 6.00 600 136 44 
Walgreen Company ........... 1.70 120 2 68 
West Penn Electric........... 2.200 1.70 45 53 





* Also paid stock. ¢{ Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


-—Dividend-—, Recent 
953 1954 Price Yield 


i ee reer eS ee $3.00 $3.00 48 63% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 450 78 6.4 
Brooklyn Union Gas........... 150 160 32 753 
Cimett, Posey -....cccsccncss 250 200 36 69 
Container Corporation ........ 2.20 2.50 64 4.7 
Flintkote Company ........... 2.00 2.00 35 5.7 
General Meeete: acs oc ionvese's 400 300 93 43 
Glidden Company ...... ited 200 200 40 5.0 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 3.75 87 69 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 300 94 43 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... 2.00 *150 48 4.2 
Simmons Company ........... 250 150 3%. .78 
ey oon: 2.60 195 46 5.6 
Sperry Corporation ........... 3.00 2.50 76 453 
Os. Be UA so cid aie sw sig shawna 300 235 :.57:..33 





* Also paid stock. f Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 





When the "ins" 


are out and vice versa, or footnotes to 


Treasury financing program—AEC is encouraging uranium 


prospecting—Are good new sales points going to waste? 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The advice 
which present Treasury officials used 
to offer to their predecessors they 
now receive from outside experts— 
latest among them the Committee for 
Economic Development. It’s the old 
idea of gradually funding the high 
floating debt. When you're actually 
handling the job, apparently, the best 
time for doing that seems to be 
“never.” Always, there’s some diffi- 
culty or other. 

In late 1953 and the first half of 
1954, bond prices were going up, if 
irregularly. But, nobody could be 
sure that he wouldn’t wake up next 
morning to a depression. There now 
isn’t much serious depression talk, 
and, indeed, business is pretty good. 
When the last Treasury financing 
was announced, officials explained 
with obvious regret why it had to be 
short term: They didn’t want to in- 
terfere with all the private financing 
under way. When things are good, 
there usually is a lot of private 
financing. 


Speeches by Government officials 
nowadays all say the same thing. It’s 
the story of how good business is. 
Emphasis at the moment is mainly on 
retail sales, which now are running 
above last year. Naturally, the party 
in power always claims credit: 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
encourages the boom in uranium 
prospecting. At the Commission, it’s 
estimated that uranium ore sales are 
running at an annual rate of around 
$100 million. It’s indicated that they 
will grow bigger. 

From the way Commission mem- 
bers talk, it will take a long time to 
decide that at last there are enough 
bombs, even taking into account the 
law of diminishing utility or, perhaps, 
disutility. The AEC’s program for 
buying ore has been extended from 
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this year until 1962 and there may be 
further extensions, it’s explicitly 
stated. 

After that, there comes the pros- 
pect that a commercial market will 
develop. The long range power pro- 
gram, as drafted, calls for investment 
of $1 billion. This, say the engineers, 
must be backed by a one hundred 
year reserve of uranium. Capital, 
it’s thought, will want to know there’s 
sufficient reserve before it will finance 
construction. 


Here’s a bearish note right out 
of optimistic Washington: The Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Courts has 
just reported that new bankruptcy 
cases have jumped this year to the 
highest since 1941. The total was 
53,136. There’s no explanation given, 
but since the war new incorporations 
have been high. 


Part of the business of the De- 
partment of Commerce is to persuade 
companies to prepare now for pos- 
sible attack on the United States. As 
far as one can tell, the Department 
has made no attempt, in this, to 
solicit help from those who would 
profit were such preparation seriously 
undertaken. To prepare, of course, 
one must spend money. 

First, companies are urged to pro- 
tect their records—sometimes dupli- 
cating and storing away the most 
important. It’s easy to see that if 
everybody took this advice, there’d 
be more work and revenue for, say, 
Remington Rand, International Busi- 
ness Machines and others. Com- 
panies should buy additional fire 
fighting equipment. Have those who 
make it told their salesman to say, 
“The Government wants you to...”? 

To know whether we’re attacked, 
we're to tune to 640 or 1,240 on the 
radio. Are presidents’ offices suit- 
ably equipped? Companies, or the 





communities in which they’re located, 
need a lot of heavy equipment to clear 
rubble and the like. There’s not much 
evidence that manufacturers are try- 


ing to sell on that basis. Good new 
sales points may be going to waste. 


The Agriculture Department is 
trying to sell its surpluses against 
foreign exchange. It’s not as easy as 
it looks. It must assure that such 
sales aren’t substituted for sales 
against dollars. It must get guar- 
antees that there won’t be reship- 
ments behind the iron curtain. 
Finally, foreign producers must be 
kept cheerful. 


Disposing of surplus milk to the 
schools will be much easier. CCC has 
$50 million with which to finance 
such sales. It’s just a matter of let- 
ting school boards know about it. 
CCC wants to get the children and 
teachers to drink half-pints during 
recesses as well as at lunch. 

The scheme has been worked out 
in such a way that the local milk com- 
panies shouldn’t complain. They'll 
be paid for making deliveries, dis- 
posing of cartons and other services. 
Schools won’t get the milk free, but 
at attractive discounts. As PTA’s 
find out about it, a good many will 
probably enroll. 


Despite the trend toward the use 
of paper containers on the one hand 
and metal cans on the other, the 
manufacture of bottle tops—for milk, 
soda, beer—has been increasing, re- 
ports the Bureau of Census. Yet the 
trade press indicates a continual loss 
of business by the bottle makers as 
other containers are used. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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RIVER BRAND 
emicaes RICE MILLS, INC. 


PRODUCTS 





33rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors declared 
a quarterly dividend of 30¢ per share 
plus an extra of 15¢ per share, both 
payable November 1, 1954 to Stock- 
holders of Record Oct. 8, 1954. 


B. C. HEMMER, 


Secy. & Treasurer 
September 16, 1954 





























BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Dividend No. 262 


A quarterly dividend of 70¢ a 
share has been declared, payable 
November 1, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
October 8, 1954. 

Checks will be mailed from Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston. 
ALBERT C. McMENIMEN, Treas. 


Boston, September 27, 1954. 
































12-YEAR 
STOCK RECORD 


(1942-1953) 
Of Every Common Stock 
on N.Y. Stock Exchange 


The quickest way to judge present 
status of stocks you own or consider 
buying is to compare with perform- 
ance of past 12 years. Use Financial 
World’s “12-YEAR RECORD of N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE STOCKS,” pub- 
ished recently. Tells you instantly 
year-by-year Price Range, Earnings 
Per Share, Dividends Paid and Stock 
Splits for each of the 1,065 active 
stocks listed on New York Stock 
Exchange. Send only $2 for this only 
record of its kind at a low price. 


You Can Save $1 On This 
Essential Tabulation 


by adding only $1 to the price of 
a year’s subscription—$21 for both; 
or adding $1 to a 6-Months’ subscrip- 
tion for FINANCIAL WORLD’s com- 
plete 4-PART Investment Service— 
only $12 for both—an $11 subscription 
and $2 book. Our editors really help 
alert investors get bigger security 
values from their investment dollars. 
A trial will convince you. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
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New-Business Brevities 





Electrical .. . 

Clock radios in general are old hat 
these days, but Radio Corporation of 
America will strike an entirely new 
note next month when it places on 
sale its latest model—this one not 
only turns off and on according to 
the listener’s wishes, but also can be 
made to switch automatically from 
one to another pre-selected station. 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Company recently began production 
of a new low-cost room thermostat 
for electric heating—featured to actu- 
ate the thermostat is a metal bellows 
such as is usually found only in 
higher-priced industrial instruments. 
. . . Philco Corporation has teamed 
up with the Birds-Eye division of 
General Foods Corporation to spon- 
sor an Easy Living contest in which 
$40,000 worth of Philco freezers will 
be given as prizes—the contest, 
which runs through December, re- 
quires contestants to write in 25 
words or less what’s right with a 
home kitchen as pictured in a pho- 
tograph displayed by the companies. 
... Worth writing for if you own a 
home, or plan to do so, is a new 
booklet on heating offered by the 
Trane Company—non-technical, it is 
titled What Every Home Owner 
Should Know. 


Tires... 

Tubeless tires are very much in the 
news these days—motorists will be 
able to take their pick of manufac- 
turers in choosing a product for re- 
placement purposes, and will find the 
tubeless variety original equipment 
on many 1955 automobiles when they 
are previewed in the months ahead. 
. . . Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has one called the DeLuxe 
Champion which it introduced last 
week—this has what is described as 
a segmented, flexible tread that vir- 
tually does away with tire squeals on 
sharp curves and during quick stops. 
. . . Also announced last week was 
a new B. F. Goodrich Company tube- 
less tire to sell at the same price.as 
a tire-and-tube combination—called 


the Safetyliner, it has a patented 
inner liner to turn blowouts into 
“slowouts,’ but does not have the 
puncture-sealant which marks the 
company’s premium- priced Life- 
Saver tubeless product. . . . And less 
than a fortnight ago General Tire & 
Rubber Company revealed that it has 
started to produce its tubeless offer- 
ing following successful completion 
of a multi-million mile road-test— 
outstanding elements of this tire in- 
clude a patented pressure-lock air 
seal for sealing in the air at the bead 
and a new puncture sealer for maxi- 
mum safety during blowouts and 
punctures. 


Office Equipment... 

The traveling executive need never 
be without the convenience of a tape 
recorder with the marketing of the 
Midgetape, a 3%4-pound machine, by 
Mohawk Business Machines Cor- 
poration—about the size of an aver- 
age book, the battery-operated unit 





records for one hour on dual track 
tape and erases old material as new 
recordings are made. ... Rather un- 
usual in the way of small-size enve- 
lope sealers is something called the 
Office Pal, which is equally as useful 
around the home in spite of its trade 
name—inexpensive, this handy item 
is a product of Cal-Plastics Manufac- 
turing Company. . . . Mosler Safe 
Company last week demonstrated for 
the first time a new electrically oper- 
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ated rotary card file, unique in that it 
permits simultaneous operation by as 
many as three clerks—trade named 
the Rota-file, it enables a clerk to 
find any one of 80,000 record cards 
in a matter of seconds. . . . Barco 
Chemical Products Company now is 
marketing an improved cleaner suit- 
able for the maintenance of typewrit- 
ers, adding machines, rubber stamps 
and other office machines—available 
in various size bottles holding from 
two ounces to one gallon, the cleaner 
dissolves dirt rapidly and evaporates 
almost immediately so as to permit 
immediate use of the machine. 


Automotive ... 

To be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed, so Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies has designed an automobile 
thermometer to herald the approach 
of bad driving weather by indicating 
temperature changes—made of plas- 
tic, this accessory attaches to the 
driver’s vent window. . . . One change 
stemming from the integration of 
Nash and Hudson into American 
Motors Corporation will be the use 
of a single body shell and assembly 
line for the production of 1955 Nash 
and Hudson models—this is a tech- 
nique developed by the Big-Three 
auto makers to trim tooling and pro- 
duction costs. .. . Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Ohio) plans to offer its new 
Boron Supreme gasoline for sale un- 
der license in states other than Ohio 
—it is now using national advertising 
for the first time in order to tell the 
story of its discovery, a fuel that 
gives better mileage, improves com- 
bustion and saves wear and tear on 
piston rings. . . . The tens of thous- 
ands of service station operators who 
cater to the nation’s motorists de- 
servedly are honored by a leaflet pre- 
pared by the American Petroleum 
Institute for distribution during Oil 
Progress Week, October 10-16 — 
titled Haven on the Highway, the 
leaflet is one of the many ways in 
which the oil industry will tell about 
its contribution to modern America. 


Chemicals .. . 

Silitex, S. F., a waterproofing com- 
pound that has been on the industrial 
market for several years, is now 
packaged for the do-it-yourself home- 
owner ; it is said to differ from most 
cement paints for basements in that 
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G What should a Broker do? 


In our business a broker gets paid for executing orders. 
For getting the best price he can on any purchase or 
sale that he completes for a customer. 

When he has done that, he has earned his commission. 

But we try to do something more. We think it’s our 
job to make investing as prudent, convenient—and 
profitable as possible—for anyone who comes to us. 

That means—among other things—that we maintain a 
Research Department large enough to answer almost 
any question you can ask about investing ...to give you 
current facts on particular stocks, to prepare sensible 
investment programs for any specific sum, or to send you 
a thoroughly unbiased review of your entire portfolio— 
whenever you feel that it’s called for. 

It means, too, that we'll be glad to hold your securities 
for you. To insure them against fire, theft, and loss. To 
clip your coupons, collect your dividends, and send you 
a fully itemized statement each month covering your 
complete account with Merrill Lynch, 





Our charge for these services? 


Nothing but the standard commissions you pay when 
you actually buy or sell stocks, 


MERRILL Lynca, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 














it is made with silicones, which pro- 
vide water repellency while permit- 
ting the walls to breathe—a product 
of Siliphane Corporation of America, 
it comes in several colors. . . . Suede 
is certain to become even more popu- 
lar in the months ahead now that 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours has found 
a way to give it water resistance and 
to render it dry cleanable—keystone 
is a chemical called Quilon which is 
used in place of the lubricating agents 
normally employed in the production 
of suede leather. . . . A new auto 
wash has been brought out by Gulf 
Oil Corporation—mix one _ table- 
spoonful with two gallons of water 
for each car to be cleaned. ...A 
new crystalline product is designed 
to kill flies, bears the trade name 
Fli-Con—one box, says D-Con Com- 
pany, the manufacturer, can kill some 
14 million flies. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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FEDERAL PAPER BOARD (CO., Inc. 


Common & Preferred Dividend: 


The Board of Directors of Federal 
Paper Board Company, Inc. has this 
day declared the following quarterly 
dividends: 
45¢ per share on Common Stock. 
50¢ per share on the 4% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


Common stock dividends are payable 
October 15, 1954 to stockholdess of 

— the close of business October 
, 1954. 


Dividends on the 4% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock are payable January 
1, 1955 to stockholders of record 
December 24, 1954. 

RoBErT A. WALLACE, 

Vice President and Secretary 


September 21, 1954 

















Another regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per 
share has been declared by 
Daystrom, Inc. Checks will be 
Z Zz mailed Nov. 15th to share- 
Zjjj holders of record Oct. 27th. 
GZ 
ROM » INC. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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Business Background 





Sales and production economies seen in Lorillard's offering 


of "family" of cigarettes—Manufacturers Trust favors glass 





AMILY MATTER—So much 

attention has been paid recently 
to health questions in connection with 
cigarette smoking that investors per- 
haps have given less thought than 
justified to an important change in 
the nature of the business. Until a 
few years ago, the big tobacco com- 
panies had a relatively simple job of 
production; one favored brand, one 
standard size, and all promotion and 
production work was centered on the 
one staple article. Today, with regu- 
lar, king and filter tip, the companies 
are spread over a wider range. Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company, in 
meeting demand for king size, took 
an interesting step by marketing the 
larger cigarette under the Chester- 
field name. Now P. Lorillard has 
gone a step further by adding a king 
filter tip to the Old Gold line. “To 
give the smoker whatever type he 
wanted,’ explains President Wu- 
LIAM J. HALLEY, “we decided the 
answer was a ‘family’ of cigarettes.” 
Meanwhile, the. company will con- 
tinue pushing its original filter tip, 
the Kent, a profitable premium cig- 
arette. The new cork-tipped filter 
will sell at the same price as other 
leading popular-priced filters. 


Other Advantages—Two vice- 
presidents directly concerned with 
marketing the new smoke see definite 
advantages. They are Lewis GRUBER 
(sales) and ALDEN JAMES (adver- 
tising). The dollar now spent for 
promoting Old Gold can be stretched 
further to include the new filter tip. 
In production, the addition will of 
course entail some added cost, but 
this should be relatively small. “The 
machines now used for making Old 
Gold kings will be used, with a few 
adjustments, to turn out the new 
filter tips,” explained FRANK HopeE- 
WELL, executive vice president. All 
in all, it appears that Lorillard may 
cut costs by carrying the entire 
family on one production and promo- 
tion trip. And the new filter tip, soon 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





to reach the market in the larger sales 
areas, has won considerable praise at 
this early date because it draws easily 
and effectively retains the tobacco 
taste. 





Bank Goes Modern—The largest 
panes of glass ever made in this 
country have been installed in the 
new $3 million five-story building in 
New York that now houses the big- 
gest branch of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company at Fifth Avenue and 
43rd Street, New York. The panes 
are ten by 22 feet. They were made 
by the Franklin Glass Company of 
Butler, Pa., and, with smaller panes, 
completely enclose the building. A 





zra Stoller 


30-ton Mosler door, just inside one 
of the panes on the Fifth Avenue 
side, offers a frustrating temptation 
to safe-crackers; even if they could 
solve the combination or use dyna- 
mite to open the door they still would 
confront the difficulty of doing the 
job within easy view of New York’s 
patrolling finest. Bank equipment 
and office furnishings inside are the 
last word of modernity; and some of 
the modernistic paintings will cause 
discussion in the conservative bank- 
ing world. Does a futuristic drawing 
that resembles a desperate man’s 
doodling help to increase bank loans? 
Obviously President H. C. FLant- 
GAN believes it may loosen the ap- 
plicant’s tenseness of mood. On 


opening day the art work intrigued 
viewers, made ordinary problems 
seem simple, and the bank counts on 
modern service to do the rest. The 
branch ranks second only to the main 
office as Manufacturers’ busiest. 





Royal McBee—At a recent in- 
troductory luncheon meeting for the 
new Royal electric typewriter, em- 
bodying ‘‘27 exclusive features” and 
designed to “improve personnel 
morale while cutting costs,’ ALLAN 
A. Ryan, chairman, Royal McBee 
Corporation, digressed long enough 
to discuss the typewriter market and 
results of Royal’s merger with the 
McBee Company, makers of special- 
ized office machines and supplies. 
There are 7.5 million typewriters in 
offices of which one in ten is an elec- 
tric typewriter, according to Mr. 
Ryan’s estimate. “The money sav- 
ings the electric typewriter can make 
for big business give that model a 
bright future,” he said. As for the 
portable, the market is “wide open.” 
In the 15-19 year bracket there now 
are 12 million boys and girls. By 
1975 the number will be 18 million. 
“Currently a generous share of port- 
able sales is made to students,” he 
added, “and this volume will in- 
crease.” In reference to the McBee 
merger, he noted that the two com- 
panies have been non-competitive and 
complementary. “Thanks to the 
merger we now have the advantage of 
product diversification.” 





National Theatres—The formula 
for theatre receipts was described 
recently by CHARLES P. SKoURAs, 
president of National Theatres, Inc., 
as “a picture with good story treat- 
ment, well produced and directed, 
with stars that capture the public’s 
interest.”” This does not differ greatly 
from the medicine suggested years 
ago by critics, including producers 
themselves; but, in Mr. Skouras’ 
opinion, the theatre world is coming 
closer to meeting requirements now 
than ever. Television has prompted 
the improvement. Mr. Skouras said 
that National Theatres, which took 
over the theatre properties of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 
as an answer to a Supreme Court 
anti-trust ruling, has profited from 
installing CimemaScope equipment. 
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He stressed the need for more pic- 
tures; only 300 films or so last year 
against 525 in the good year 1935. 
National Theatres, if given permis- 
sion, would like to produce two or 
three pictures a year for its own use. 


S. H. Kress 





Concluded from page 7 


and an absolute maximum of $14.98 
for such items as dolls and appli- 
ances. Most of the merchandise han- 
dled by Kress is in the 5-to-25-cent 
price range. 

While Kress is aided by advan- 
tageous rentals (it owns 60 per cent 
of its stores) merchandising and 
modernization have helped more. 
Stores are continually being enlarged 
and modernized. Small, marginal 
units are a thing of the past. And 
the bigger, more modern store in- 
creases sales volume and permits big- 
ger profits on each sales dollar. Mak- 
ing new facilities out of the old is a 
continuous Kress policy and one that 
pays off—Kress sales per store are 
well above the trade average. 

The only capitalization of the com- 
pany is the 2.35 million outstanding 
common shares, of which the Kress 
Foundation and the Kress family 
own about 50 per sent. Currently 
selling around 49, the stock yields 6.1 
per cent based on the $3 annual divi- 
dend rate that has been maintained 
since 1949, The stock moves in a 
narrow range and has more appeal 
for inclusion in a conservative invest- 
ment portfolio than for capital 
appreciation. 


Dividend News 


Vanadium Corp.: Paying 30 cents on 
the new stock November 16 to stock of 
record November 5. This is equal to 
60 cents paid in previous quarters be- 
fore the two-for-one stock split. 

Gulf Oil: Declared a 4 per cent stock 
dividend in addition to the regular quar- 
terly cash dividend of 50 cents. Both are 
payable December 10 to stock of record 
October 22. A similar stock dividend 
was paid in December last year. 

Eastern Air Lines: Placed the stock 
on a $1 annual basis by the declaration 
of a 25-cent quarterly dividend payable 
December 13 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 16. The company had been paying 
50 cents annually. 


Avco Manufacturing: Declared a 10- 
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NEW ISSUE 


ard Time, on October 22, 1954. 


forth in the Offering Circular. 


2,500,000 Shares 


The National City Bank of New York 
Capital Stock 


(Par Value $20 Per Share) 


Holders of the Bank’s outstanding Capital Stock are being offered the 
right to subscribe at $52.50 per share for the above shares at the rate of 
one share for each 3 shares of Capital Stock held of record on September 
24, 1954. Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:00 P.M., Eastern Stand- 


The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to receiving opinions of 
counsel, to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and fol- 
lowing the subscription period, may offer shares.of Capital Stock as set 


September 30, 1954 





ued growth.” 


The Chairman of the Board, in his letter of August 18, 1954 
to the Bank’s Shareholders, said in part: 


“In recommending [the increase in capital funds], the 
Board of Directors affirms its faith in the continuing 
growth of the American economy, and recognizes the 
responsibility of banking institutions to kee 
with the expansion of the businesses whic 
serve. The growth of population and national prod- 
uct, the achievements of research and of business 
management, and the resulting needs for capital and 
credit, all point to expanding demands for banking 
accommodation. The increase in our capital funds 
will enhance our ability, both as depositary and 
lender, to meet these demands. It will strengthen our 
position of leadership and increase our capacity to 
attract new business. It is in the interest of the share- 
holders, since it will provide a firm basis for contin- 


pace 
they 





Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


Union Securities Corporation 








Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers 
in securities and in which the Offering Circular may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Morgan Stanley & Co.  Kuhn,Loeb&Co. _—_ Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Dominick & Dominick | Goldman, Sachs & Co. _ Lazard Fréres & Co. —_— Lehman Brothers 
Clark, Dodge & Co. | Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Dean Witter & Co. 

















cent dividend payable November 20 to 
stock of record October 29. This is the 
first payment since June, 1953. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & S.S. Marie 
Railroad: Paying 25 cents October 21 to 
stock of record October 7. Previous 
payment 50 cents in December, 1953. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana): To pay 
100 per cent stock dividend December 1 
to stock of record October 25. The regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 62% cents will 
be paid on the old stock, the same dates 
applying. 

Lake Shore Mines: Paying 10-cent 
dividend November 15 to stock of rec- 
ord October 15. Previous payment a like 
amount December 15, 1953. 


Standard Dredging: Declared a special 
dividend of 20 cents payable October 15 
to stock of record October 4. Paid a 
special of 15 cents April, 1953, the only 
payment for the year. 


Consolidated Royalty Oil: Paying 16 
cents and a special dividend of 18 cents 
October 25 to stock of record October 
5. Previous payment was 15 cents April 
25, making total distributions for the 
year 49 cents compared with 50 cents 
in 1953. 


Holly Sugar: Declared a dividend of 
30 cents payable November 1 to stock 
of record October 7. Paid 25 cents in 
previous quarters. 
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Personal 
Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 











EEPING your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires thorough study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 


experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


| ges road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck. They depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


|B arbestonatens its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 
ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 51 years, through booms and depressions, our organ- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 


first step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


[C Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 
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CI enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 
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Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and: 
if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


CO Safety 


CO Income (0 Capital Enhancement 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 = 1953 


12 Months to August 31 





Atlantic City Elec........ $1.99 $1.97 
Consumers Power ....... 3.04 2.89 
Delaware Power & Light. 2.06 2.00 
Detroit Edison ...4<...<. 1.96 1.93 


Houston Lighting & Pwr. 2.20 1.95 
Iowa Public Service..... 1.98 1.76 


Kansas City Power & Lt.. 2.21 2.36 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 3.77 3.20 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 2.65 2.67 
Cie TED... nvcikcniescns 2.94 2.99 
8 ae ere 1.26 1.20 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.59 2.76 

9 Months to August 31 
American-Marietta ...... 2.56 2.03 
DN EE oc tticks eee'es 0.31 0.32 
Gossard (H. W.)........ 1.18 1.06 
Velieer Gores 2. oscea08 0.38 0.69 

8 Months to August 31 
Capital Airlines ......... 1.07 1.30 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 2.63 3.92 
Del. Lack. & Western.... 1.08 2.54 
Great Northern Ry....... 2.36 2.68 
Illinois Central .......... 3.72 6.07 
New York Central ...... D0.96 3.52 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 3.30 5.38 
Northern Pacific ........ 2.35 3.47 
Pennsylvania R. R....... D0.15 1.96 
Texas & Pacific.......... 8.53 16.35 
Western Maryland ....... 4.57 8.13 
Western Union Tel....... 3.63 4.15 


6 Months to August 31 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen... - 1.14 0.84 
3 Months to August 31 
Gamewell Co. oi ccsecans 0.89 0.72 


12 Months to July 31 
Argus Cameras ......... 3.04 1.96 
Daa SOLES 6, \.si5..b:oce8 wis 1.40 1.34 
‘Northwestern Steel & Wire 1.25 0.54 


9 Months to July 31 


Firestone Tire & Rubber.. 7.03 8.21 
6 Months to July 31 

Arnold Constable ........ 0.34 0.04 
Permanente Cement ..... 0.87 0.81 
26 Weeks to July 30 

PRR, FOG 6 vs xiexisios 0.22 0.62 
12 Months to June 30 

American Molasses ...... 1.54 1.22 
Amer. Ship Building..... 5.62 6.41 
Club Aluminum ......... 0.11 0.61 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 2.46 3.09 
Consolidated Foods ...... 2.20 1.88 
Delta Air Lines.......... 2.18 8.47 
Eastern Sugar Assoc..:... 0.16 0.91 
Careett CORR. occ sa cacnss 3.91 4.46 
Gerity-Michigan ......... D0.79 0.29 
Giant Yellowknife Gold.. *0.38 *0.38 
Gray Drug Stores........ 2.85 2.32 
ee Per ren 1.48 0.72 
Luthiin Geis isin le 5 cna Se 2.71 3.04 
Menasco Mfg. ........... 0.78 0.49 
Mid-West Refineries .... 0.55 0.42 
National Casket ......... 1.85 1.82 
O’okiep Copper .......... 6.39 8.90 
Portable Elec. Tools..... 0.46 1.37 
MOCVES DIGS: sais ne ches wae 1.01 1.31 
6 Months to June 30 

American Maracaibo ..... 0.25 0.15 
American Woolen....... D12.64 D4.78 
Automatic Washer ...... 0.16 1.59 
I BG is xine wis 0.68 ks 
Howard Stores .......... 0.39 0.88 
South Amer. Gold & Plat. 0.23 0.35 
Warren Petroleum ...... 5.25 6.02 





*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 





Cross currents in the money market—Municipal Forum now a 


successful group for interchange of ideas on public financing 


hat quarter billion dollars re- 

ceived last Wednesday by 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company as the proceeds of a deben- 
ture issue failed to influence the 
short-term money market in just the 
way some Government securities 
dealers had expected. They had 
assumed that the quarter billion gath- 
ered in from long term investors 
would be invested temporarily in 
short Treasury bills and certificates. 
But a close study of the balance sheet 
included in the prospectus for the 
debentures showed that, considering 
the Bell System as a whole, the entire 
proceeds and a little more had been 
spent for construction before the 
permanent financing was done. 

Bell System operating companies 
owed the banks $265 million as of 
last June 30. And since the proceeds 
of the debenture issue were to be 
available for loaning to subsidiaries 
for construction purposes there was 
a presumption that the whole quarter 
billion might be loaned almost im- 
mediately to the operating units, they 
in turn to retire that amount of bank 
loans. So Treasury security dealers 
abandoned the notion that the money 
would flow into their market. 


But viewing the money market 
as a whole, the effect on bank re- 
serves—badly needed toward the end 
of September—would be pretty much 
the same in either case. Retirement 
of a quarter billion of Bell System 
bank loans would put the banks in 
funds which they could put into Gov- 
ernment securities for their own 
account. As a coincidence, the A. T. 
& T. debenture proceeds were avail- 
able at just about the time payment 
was due on subscription to the 
Treasury’s $4 billion issue of 31- 
month 154 per cent notes. 

There are so many cross currents 
in the money market that at times 
the Federal Reserve is not required 
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to intervene in the interest of an 
adequate supply of bank reserves. 
Bank deposits owned by pension 
funds, trust funds and the like are 
drawn against to buy long term bonds 
on original subscription. But just as 
often as not, the bond proceeds go 
temporarily into Government secur- 
ities, so the banks get the deposits 
back. Possibly they are not the same 
banks which lost the deposits, but on 
a banking system basis, nothing much 
happens to the money supply 


On that subject, one of the hest- 
received of the postwar series of 
turnpike revenue bond issues was the 
$160 million block of the Kansas 


. 


Turnpike Authority toward the end 
of September. The need for that 
money will be strung out over the 
next two years. It was therefore 
largely invested in Treasury secur- 
ities. Just the other day the Ohio 
Turnpike Commission reported on 
the status of the $326 million pool of 
money raised 26 months ago through 
a bond issue. By judicious invest- 
ments in Treasury bills, certificates 
and notes, the fund has received 
more than $13.4 million in interest. 
When the project is completed, in- 
terest receipts will total $16 million. 
the Commission states. That would 
be an offset of more than 40 per cent 
against bond interest paid out during 
construction. 

The multitude of similar funds 
flowing in and out of the market ex- 
plain the Federal Government’s lack 
of incentive to correct the imbalance 
between long and short term debt. It 
costs so much less to keep the debt 
revolving. 


The Municipal Forum of New 
York has now become, in a big 














MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 


September 29, 1954. 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The ojfer is made only by the Prospectus. 


150,000 Shares 


Spencer Chemical Company 
4.20% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $100 a Share 


and accrued dividends 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CoO. 
EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 





























way, what its name signifies—a clear- 
ing house for ideas on the financing 


of public projects. In the early years 








LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the Company’s 
Common Stock, payable Novem- 
ber 1, 1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
October 15, 1954. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 
September 29, 1954 

















What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page book ex- $ 
plains law in all 48 states. Shows why and how 
every person should make a will. How to protect 
your CAPITAL .. . safeguard your ESTATE. 
Also—Real Estate me os « 


. . Businessmen’s 
Law, Mail $i, each 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. G-43 
43 West I6th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 





of its existence the interest was so 
restricted that luncheon meetings 
could be held in one of the upstairs 
rooms at Oscar’s restaurant, corner 
of William and Beaver Streets. With 
improvement in the calibre of the 
speakers, the interest broadened and 
they moved the scene to the Down- 
town Athletic Club. 

But when the Forum arranged to 
have Robert Moses as guest speaker 
on October 1, the demand for reser- 
vations so swamped the committee 
that a shift to the Hotel St. George, 
just across the river in Brooklyn, 
became necessary. Bob Moses was 
attraction enough. But the interest 
heightened because here was a chance 
to learn about financing for the New 
York State Power Authority, of 
which Mr. Moses is the chairman. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Oct. 6: American Viscose; Atlas Pow- 
der; City Stores; Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 








brings me 7%.” 
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Washington, D. C., Subscriber | 
Makes $30,000 Grow to $100,000 
Through Financial World Guidance 


“When my 1929 stock inheritance of $30,000 dropped out 
of sight in 1932 I took up study of finance—eventually 
cut down financial papers to one, FINANCIAL WORLD. 
Due to your publication I have built up my high class 
common stock investments to more than $100,000, which 
(Signed) Mrs. C., Washington, D.C. 
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= FINANCIAL WORLD (Oct.6) 

: 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. : 

: O NEW O RENEWAL : 

: (] For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for . 

MAIL . (a) 52 weekly issues of FinanctaL Wor.D; : 
COUPON : (b) 12 monthly issues of 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
AT ONCE : (Ratings and Condensed Reports on 1,970 Stocks) ; : 
- (c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; : 

PLAN : (d) 1954-Revised “Stock FacrocraPH” Manual, now ready. : 
BETTER : C1 For $11 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. : 
INVESTMENT; 3 
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of St. Louis; Dobbs Houses; General 
Outdoor Advertising; Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber; Houston Lighting & Power; 
Ingersoll-Rand; International Utilities; 
Jantzen Inc.; Midwest Piping; Monon- 
gahela Power; New England Foundries; 
Northern Illinois Corporation; Pacific 
Lighting; Raymond Concrete Pile; 
York-Hoover. 


Oct. 7: Air-Way Electric Appliance; 
American Distilling; Collins Co.; Conti- 
nental Copper & Steel Industries; 
Crown Cork & Seal; Grand Union; 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing; Han- 
cock Oil; Household Finance; Howard 
Stores; Lincoln Printing; Phillips Jones; 
San Antonio Gold Mines; Walker Man- 
ufacturing. 

Oct. 8: Birtman Electric; Central 
Electric & Gas; Clinton Foods; Colum- 
bia Pictures; Federal Screw Works; 
La Crosse Telephone; Phillips Petrol- 
eum; Scotten Dillon. 

Oct. 11: Archer-Daniels- Midland; 
Burroughs Corporation; Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric; Consolidated 
Theatres; Faber, Coe & Gregg; Harni- 
schfeger Corporation; Mid-West Abra- 
sive; New Process Co.; Noyes (Chas. 
F.); Petrolite; Rice Ranch Oil; Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons; United Stores. 

Oct. 12: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse; 
Divco Corporation; Empire District 
Electric; Holden Manufacturing; Jeffer- 
son Lake Sulphur; Kresge (S. S.); 
Procter & Gamble; Suburban Propane 
Gas; Upper Peninsular Power. 


Oct. 13: Alloy Cast Steel; American 
Business Shares; Best & Co.; Cherry- 
Burrell; Curtis Manufacturing; Foote 
Bros. Gear & Machine; Freeman (A. J.); 
Mead Corporation; Michigan Seamless 
Tube; National Casket; National Malle- 
able & Steel; Pacific Gas & Electric; 
Serrick Corporation; Stanley Warner; 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co., White Sewing 
Machine; Woolworth (F. W.). 


Electronics Shares 





Continued from page 5 


mounting to 1.8 million in 1956, 3.0 
million in 1957, and 5 million in 


1958. 


® Transistors (see cover photo) 
which perform the function of vac- 
cuum tubes but reduce the size of 
component parts may well pave the 
way for vest-pocket radios, portable 
television sets, and other gadgets. 

@ Magnetic tape may introduce 
an era of “electronic photography” 
by providing the means by which 
color or _ black-and-white motion 
pictures can be produced quickly and 
economically, with no photographic 
development or processing necessary. 

@ Industrial electronic equip- 
ment will speed the arrival of the 
automatic factory, while the applica- 
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ion of electronic principles to of- 
fice equipment will revolutionize 
business procedures. 

While most leading industry fact- 
ors are active in numerous branches 
of electronics (General Electric and 
Westinghouse, for example, manu- 
facture almost all types of equip- 
ment), some companies specialize in 
only one or two products. Obviously, 
the degree of future growth will de- 
pend upon the areas of electronics 
which individual companies have 
staked out for themselves as well as 
their ability in research and on the 
production line. 

Radio Corporation of America, 
which obtains about 70 per cent of 
earnings from manufacturing, 20 per 
cent from broadcasting, and the re- 
maining 10 per cent from communi- 
cations and other activities, is a 
cross-section investment in the elec- 
tronics field. Zenith and Motorola 
are primarily commitments in future 
growth of television; and Cutler- 
Hammer and Square D are strong 
in the field of electronic control de- 
vices. Thus, while the remarkable 
growth of the electronics industry 
in the past may be the prelude to 
an even brighter future, the wide 
diversity existing between individual 
companies requires a selective ap- 
proach toward investing in this 
promising field. 


Pennsylvania R.R. 





Concluded from page 14 


Philadelphia, including the prospec- 
tive Penn Center development. 

The road’s share of total Class I 
operating revenues has slipped from 
10.8 per cent in 1946 (a representa- 
tive figure, though slightly below 
1940-41-42) to 9.7 per cent in each of 
the past two years. Not too much 
can be done about this, but economies 
from dieselization and other improve- 
ments have permitted a cut in the 
transportation ratio from 49.2 per 
cent in 1946 to 41.8 per cent last 
year, and further progress may be 
expected. ’ 

Nevertheless, stockholders cannot 
expect any great increase in dividend 
income for some years. At the be- 
pinning of this year, 47.5 per cent of 
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Pennsy’s freight cars were over 30 
years old against 17.2 per cent of 
those owned by its competitors. For 
the Pennsylvania, this represents a 
very substantial improvement (from 
59.3 per cent) within six years, but 
it reflects more the scrapping of the 
oldest units than the purchase of new 
ones, and still leaves a _ long 
and expensive way to go before the 
company’s freight car fleet can be 
considered modern. 

The road lost money during each 
of the first three months of 1954, and 
was still in the red on balance at the 
end of August despite five profitable 
months. However, it is expected to 
earn at least $1 a share for the year 
as a whole, and there seems little 
doubt that directors will declare a 
dividend (the first this year) at their 
October 27 meeting, thus preserving 
the company’s century-plus unbroken 
record. The present price of 17 
for the stock adequately discounts 
Pennsy’s troubles, but recovery is apt 
to be slow. 


9 B'WAY, W.Y.6 
BO 9-053! 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








INVENTOR of following U. S. and Canadian 
Patents wants to contact manufacturers. Substan- 
tial improvement in Screw Drivers. Strength sav- 
ing. Time saving. Looks like about $1.00 item. 
Combination Storm and Screen Window. Summer 
and Winter ventilation features. Can be con- 
structed with wood and other necessary parts. 
Easily installed from instde. Improvement in Step 
Ladders or multi unit Scaffold for domestic uses, 
regarded safer than conventional step ladders. 
Simple construction. Can be made of wood. 
Nationally known merchandising concern will 
consider making test sale of Screw Driver and 
reconsider marketing Storm and Screen Window 
when in production. Mercantile rating or bank 
reference required. 


EDWARD L. CLARKE 
722 Eynon Street, Scranton, Penna. 
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STOCKS 


now in line for 


HIGHER DIVIDENDS 


a payments in 1954 will again reach a record 
total. But increases will be spotty, with wide variations 
between companies and industries. So far this year 314 
companies have increased their dividends —125 have re- 
duced or omitted payments. It’s important that you know which 
stocks are in line for larger dividends. 


To help you anticipate coming dividend increases and the 
higher stock prices likely to result, our Staff is issuing a 
special Report on 35 stocks in line for favorable dividend 
Eight are especially recommended for current 


Send only $1 for your copy of special Report on ‘‘35 Stocks in Line 
for Higher Dividends.” In addition we will send you without extra 
charge the next 4 issues of the weekly United Re 
Bonds, Business Outlook, Commodities, and Washington Developments, 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 


r——-— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [1] 


A Fee eee E OSES SEES TESTES EEESESSESESESESESEEESESEESEEES ESSE SESS SESSESESEESSSESEESESESESSSOSESESES OSS 


COCO CRORE OEE E EOE E TEESE ESSE EERE SEE EE EEE ESEEE SESE OESEEEEEEOS 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 


rts, covering Stocks. 


Fw-6 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 




















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Columbus and ‘Southern Ohio Electric Company 


Lees (James) & Sons Co. 








Incorporated: 1906, Ohio. Office: 215 North Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio, Annual meeting: Second Tuesday after March 15th. Number of 
stockholders: 4%4% preferred, 1,854; 4.65% preferred, 147; common, 15,624. 


Capitalization: 

Ri NR PEE on ins poe anne dels ees See a aries ones $77,907,040 
Preferred stock 4%% cum. ($100 par)................4. 103,841 shares 

Preferred stock 4.65% cum. ($100 par).................- 90,000 shares 

Es ea eae ne Creme Sr | 





*Callable at $110. 7Callable at $104 through August 1, 
each three years to $101 after August 1, 1964. 


1956, less $1 

Business: Provides electric service to a population of 
about 850,000 in central and southern Ohio, including the 
city of Columbus. Area contains diversified industry, coal 
and other mineral deposits. A portion of the territory served 
in southern Ohio is adjacent to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s gaseous diffusion plant now under construction. 
Subsidiary provides trolley coach and bus service in Colum- 
bus and suburbs. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit July 31, 1954, $3.7 million; ratio, 0.77-to-1; cash 
and special deposits, $4.7 million. Book value of common 
stock, $18.57 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on present common, 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Higher rates and fares have largely restored 
former earning power; with only 28% of revenues in the 
industrial category, cyclical influences are moderate and 
continued secular growth probable. 

Comment: Preferreds are of satisfactory quality; 
mon is a medium grade issue. 


com- 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 = §1954 


Earned per share. : 22 $2.07 +$2.57 $2.30 $1.84 $2.07 $2.15 $0.96 
Dividends paid ..... 1.42% 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.45 1.60 
ERIE cc ccsncecncacce 25 21% 22% 225% , 22% 27% 27% 31% 
BAW sixseensKbaansinene 18 17% 185% 18% 19% 20% 23% 26% 


Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in April, 1949. 


Restated. 
30 vs. $1.17 in like 1953 period. 


tSix months to June 
§$Data to September 29. 





Superior Steel Corporation 





Incorporated: 1916, Virginia; established 1892. 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa., and Carnegie, Pa. 
Monday in April. 


Offices: 3119-22 Grant 
Annual meeting: Third 
Number of stockholders: Preferred, 1; common, 1,757. 


Capitalization: 


Tipe SATA SS AODUEE DHIGUIP) «0.66 os assennccunsecnsapeces $1,862,000 
*Preferred stock 55%% cum. ($100 par)........cccccccccees 14,000 shares 
CRON) EEK: TED 0 ass 5 esseckcdssencumwasesceachweke 309,309 shares 





*Callable for sinking fund at $100, otherwise 1,500 to 3,000 shares at 
$101 through 1954, thereafter in whole or in part at $103 through 1955, 
less $0.25 each year to $100 after 1966. 


Business: A non-integrated Pittsburgh unit with annual 
productive capacity of 115,000 tons of hot and 80,000 of cold 
rolled strip steels, including carbon steels, stainless steels, 
SuVeneer clad metals, alloys and specialties. Automotive 
industry is normally the largest single customer, but the 
major portion of output is distributed to a wide variety of 
other industries. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $6.38 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.7 
million; inventories, $5.5 million. Book value of common 
stock, $30.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on prefrred; on com- 
mon, 1917-26; 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s plant improvement and expansion 
program has bettered its industry position. But in a com- 
petitive market, operating results are not likely to approach 
the level of the best recent years. 

Comment: Preferred is closely held; cyclical nature of 
industry calls for speculative rating for the common shares. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953-11954 


Earned per share.... $3.61 $3.12 D$2.17 $3.81 {$4.87 $2.74 $8.33 §$0.78 
Dividends paid ..... 0.91 1.13 0.91 oa 1.81 $0.91 $0.95 1.25 
Pn srssnevukeutes& 22 18 13% 15% 22% 24%, 215% 


17% 
7 15/16 -8% 145% 18% 13% 14% 
fIncluding $1.06 adjustment of prior year tax 


[a choabakeneoens 11% 12% 
*Adjusted for all stock dividends. 





accruals. tPaid 5% in stock. §Six months to June 30 vs. $1.77 in like period. {Data 
to September 29. D—Deficit. 
28 





Incorporated: 1895, Pennsylvania; established 1846. Office: East Fourth 
St., Bridgeport, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. Num- 
ber of stockholders: Prefered, 250; common, 2,400. 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt (notes payable)............cscscsscescecs $5,370,000 
*Preferred stock 3.85% series cum. ($100 par)........... 25,980 shares 
CORRAL ANC Ue IES Sik casas cceicn dese cdc orienenntonce. 7817,500 shares 
sq Ggliable at $105. 30% of stock owned by company’s president and 
amily 


Business: Large maker of wool pile and cotton carpets 
and rugs, sold in the medium and higher priced class and 
made in velvet, wilton and axminster weaves, also tufted 
carpeting; wholly and combination synthetic carpets as well 
as cotton broadlooms and Lady Handicraft handmade 
madeira needlepoint and is exclusive distributor for Beehive 
yarns. Also produces woolen carpet yarns, worsted knitting 
yarns and worsted and nylon hand knitting yarns. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31 
1953, $21.7 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $6.4 million; inven- 
tories, $16.2 million. Book value of common stock, $36.88 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular dividend payments on preferred 
stock; on common, 1895-1937 and 1939 to date. 


Outlook: Favorable plant location and above-average 
styling may enable the company to do better than the 
industry generally in the period ahead, though over-all 
trends in the home furnishings field will continue to be 
reflected in operating results. 


Comment: Preferred is of fair grade; common shares are 
among the better issues in a speculative group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 §1954 
Earned per share.... $5.02 $5.68 $4.37 $6.22 $3.08 $4.55 $3.76  $$1.02 



















Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.5) 
BEAM). Fo p'o-59 0 wine enie 730% 26% 225% 25% 25% 2656 293% 
NOW 6: Sin e.s aveises'cee 721% 21% 16% 20 19% 20% 21% 





7Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange January, 1947. 


tSix months to July 3 vs. $1.93 i 
like 1953 period. §Data to September 29. 





McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. De 





Incorporated: 1925, New York, as successor to two companies founded 1899 | 
and 1902. Office: 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Annual Dc 
meeting: Fourth Saturday in April. Number of stockholders: 2,219. 
Capitalization: 


Long term deb $1,031,000 
Capital stock ($3 EEC eT ES. er ee 880,000 shares 


Business: Publishes 40 trade and scientific journals and 
the magazine Business Week, also catalogs and directories. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. subsidiary is the world’s largest pub- 
lisher of technical, scientific and business books. Also pub- 
lishes fiction and non-fiction, juvenile and special books and 
Gregg Shorthand System. Owns a 34-story office building in 
New York City and half-owns Newton Falls (N. Y.) Paper 
Mill, Inc. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, 16.1 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $13.7 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $462,000. Book value of stock, $13.75 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-31, and 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Earnings reflect trends in industrial advertising 
outlays which, in turn, are governed largely by trend of the 
general business cycle. 


Comment: Capital stock is a businessman’s commitment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 §195 Il 
Earned per share.... 2 $2.36 $2.94 $3.29 $3.17 $3.70 $4.03 $$2.9 
0 





Dividends paid ..... 0.87% 1.17% 1.50 1.50 1.72% 2.00 1.8 I 
Co ee 16 15% 17 20% 21% 28 35% 60 gtr 
TOW, Setewesacc sucha 12 11% 12 15% 17% 19% 26% 333 





~~ *Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1953. +After $0.41 write-off of catalog cos 
tSix months to June 30 vs. $1.82 in like 1953 period. §Data to September 29. L. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
= To receive a dividend, stock must be Hidrs. 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally Pay- of 
~ "three days before the record date. ee able Record 
Hidra Langendorf Un. 
i 2 Co eee Q45c 10-15 9-30 
Company able Record Do SISO pl......... O45c 10-15 9-30 
iy Tn OE ee Cane 11-15 10-21 : tire &.Rab....... Q75c 10-30 10-15 
mer, Distilling ...... Oc 10-29 10-19 PO Peer er E50c 10-30 10-15 ibi 
ph Seana’ O35c 11-1 10-20 | Link-Belt ............ Q60c 12-1 Il- 3 The Exhibit of the 
“— . t See Q$1.25 11-1 10-20 | Macy (R. H.) 
Amer, Smelting & “ SUF PE. ... 200 Q$1.06% 11-1 10- 6 ue: ee Boports 
Refining 7% pf....Q$1.75 10-30 10- 8 Marshall Field ....... Q50c 10-31 10-15 ae 
ta pamer. Phenolic. 12i¢ 1029 10-15 | McCall Corp. ......0... 30c 1-1 10-8 i eat 
Argus Cameras ........ 20c 10-15 10- Minn. St. Paul & 
“ er & ’ S.S. Marie R.R......25¢ 10-21 10- 7 FINANCIAL WORLD 
va, Mt See 125 12-8. 10-2 Miss. Valley Ba : a i 
* Austin, Nichols ' a Line .. il 4 : i ..-Q20c 10-15 9-30 ae ~aeei a 
« go See Q30c 11-1 10-20 | Montana Power ...... Q40c 10-27 10- 6 the ron cong 
meppice Mig. ose, gels M20 10-29 Morrell (John) ....Q12%c 10-29 10- 8 yh ic meio Bona 
© $2.25 pi....... 6%c ll-1 10-1 Nat’l Mfg. & St oon - - 
$1 Baldwin-Lima- 7 . Neisner Bios. ia hig ote i CHICAGO 
ot ag ea a Ee ya BE ass: Q$1.1834 11-1 10-15 Grpnty at 309 Beat Raparta 
z aldwin Rubber...... 5c 10-25 10-15 eptune Meter ...... 374%c 11-15 11-1 i 
et BBenrus Watch ....... Q20c 11-1 10-15 | Northern Pacific RY... .75c 10-27 10- 5 ae ame 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry.30c 10-14 10- 4 | Northwest Airlines October leds aaed 
‘ed Boston Edison ....... Q70c 11-1 10-8 a ee eee 11l- 1 10-20 te 
Byers (A. M.) Okonite Co. .........-. 50c 11-1 10-15 NEW YORK 
sel 7% pi. ........... Q$1.75 11-1 10-15 | Pabst Brewing ...... Q25e 11-5 10-15 ; 
the Calif. Portland Cem...Q50c 10-26 10-15 | Parke Davis ......... Q35c 10-29 10- 8 ee een 
all#Can. Car & Fdry Ltd..*S20c .11-22 11- 5 | Phila Electric een 
peCelotex Corp. ...... Q37%c 10-30 10-7 = See Q$1.17 11-1 10-8 Annual Awards Banquet 
tk & Aeeerereee Q25ce 10-30 10-7 Do 4.4% pf........ Q$1.10 11-1 10-8 Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
mS Pee E50c 10-25 10- 9 Do 3.8% pf......... Q9%c 11-1 10-8 October 25th—5 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Chicago Corp. ....... Cee 1-1 Fee &  PeeeeG. 2... oo 5 e502: QO25ce 10-25 10-11 
Cleve. Elec. Iium...-.65¢ 11-15 10-20 | Pocahontas Fuel... 20c 10-18 10-7 MILWAUKEE 
" inchfield Coal ...... Q25c 10-20 10-11 | Pub. Service (Colo.)..Q40c 11-1 10-15 Displ # 300 Best R 
‘BCons. Coppermines .....20c 10-25 10-13 | Quebec Power ........ *30c 11-25 10-15 nw alee coches agin 
“Mi Cons. Royalty: Oil...... l6c 10-25 10- 5 | Reading Co. ......... Q50c 11-11 10-14 Wetzel Brothers 
PW: DAR crt ibaendees El8c 10-25 10-5] Reliance El. & Eng.....50c 10-30 10-19 444 North Broadway 
Me eae — él ne 11-20 10-22 | Rochester Gas & El....Q56c 10-25 10- 8 November Ist-Sth 
29 o $4.50 pf...... 134 1h 1 3 3) Se Ce, 00. 5 cae 25c 10-15 10- 4 
of Do, $4.52 pf... 081.15 1-1 12-3] Seaboard Oil... Q20c 12-15 12-1 MINNEAPOLIS 
avidson Bros. ...... 10c 10-27 10-11 hawinigan Water & i 
Daystrom, Inc. ....... Q25c 11-15 10-27 MO eee *Q30c 11-25 10-15 oe nang a : 
Delaware Pwr. & Lt...Q35¢ 10-30 10- 5 | Stand. Dredging .....Sp20c 10-15 10- 4 Advertising Club of Minneapolis 
Be Vilbiss Co. ....... Q30c 10-21 10-11 | Standard Oil me See 
Derby Olt eee O25¢ 10-14 10-7 | _ (Indiana) ....... Q62%c 12-1 10-25 cas np Sr neh diaaa 
etroit Gasket & Mfg..25c 10-25 10-11 Standard Products .....20c 10-20 10- 8 
eee— Diamond Match...... Q50c 11-1 10-8 | Sterling Brewers ...... 25c 11-3 10-15 PITTSBURGH 
Dodee’ time Se One la - : Rang re ‘ “Ostione rg 10-11 Display of 300 Best Reports 
ce ee e ll- - un Oi © PD - 1 10-il 
Domestic Finance ....S10c 11-1 10-15 | Superior Steel wapeews Q25c 11-2 10-18 eS Renee Se 
Dominion Fabrics ..... *10c 11-1 10-15 | Technicolor, Inc. ....... 25c 10-22 10-8 } Cowes Soe 
peer yeh age & Coal.*25c 10-28 10- 8 | Thatcher Glass pieoianenat 
tastern Air Lines....Q25c 12-13 11-16 SZAD ph. cee scecees Q60c 11-15 10-29 
andg emerson Radio & Toledo Edison ....... 17%c 10-28 10-7 PHILADELPHIA 
nad Phono picicwempiadeune Oe oe 10- 5 Do res * Q$1.14 12-1 11-17 Display of 300 Best Reports 
—? 2 een ae ee 0 414% pf.....Q$1.06% 12-1 11-17 anklin Printi 
ub-§ Evie Forge & Steel....Q10c 11-10 10-20 | Transcont’l Gas & Pipe ‘ r 23rd & Ch ane nee 
and Falstaff Brewing ..... O25c 10-28 10-13 | Line $2.55 pf......Q6334c 11-1 10-18 Nov. 18th—2 PM. to 7 P.M 
; inf Gardner-Denver ..... O50c 12-2 11-12 | Union Oil of Calif....Q60c 11-10 10-11 aah. 
per OF Q$1 11-2 10-15 | Un. Cigar-Whelan Evansville iolnnaetinanen Texa 
General Instrument ..12%c 10-15 10- 8 ok 8 errr ee Q87%c 11-1 10-15 The A 1 Revert Exhibi ; 
31 General Mills ...... Q62%c 11-1 10- 8 | Vanadium Corp. Amer.Q30c 11-16 11-1 H om ‘Setieed te, Follow! 
Grea. L.). 1.” {0c 1. ¥ W - : u “ ave Been Displayed in the Following 
43.7 ( QO 1 1O-85 estern Light & Tel..Q40c 11-1 10-12 Cities Duri 
weaGeit Ol) ........2.-- ©50c 12-10 10-22 | Wheeling & Lake Erie ne ee ee ee 
Hayes Manufacturing ...5c 10-30 10-15 Ma SON Goat ts Q$1 - 1l- 1 10-15 CONNECTICUT MINNESOTA PENNSYLVANIA 
He IM, snscsess inte 35c 10-29 10- 8 | Whiting Corp. ......... 25c¢ 10-15 10-1 a. Sra 6 Pitas 
Do 3%4% pf....... pitt ¢ 10-29 10--8 | Winn & Lovett ....... MSc 11-30 11-19 ape nen. TEXas 
sing Higbie Mig. ........... 11-1 10-15| Do .. MSc 12-31 12-20 || OSSAMARE —se'teus Dalles 
De SE.... erie i = Ao Ri cabana i unos. NEWJERSEY Houston 
Holly Sagar ......... Q30e 11-1 10-7 saat " Chicago fersey city” Sav Antonio 
m De 5% ph... O37%c 11-1 10-7 RE BI ing sc atetings'e aie ves 4% 12-10 10-22 INDIANA Newark VIRGINIA 
Mince OSes ite 1 todas | Penn Fruit ............ 4 1835 10.29 |), Seen ME eee eames 
Oe ea os mace e Y25ce 12-20 12- 3 Omissions Ps peng Sanoaer freee 
; Horn & Hardart...:..Q25c 11-1 10-11 Blauner’s 5% pf.; Hobbs Battery; Mo- Maltimore —_ oma” 
Blllinois Brick ........ Ol5c 11-1 10-15 | hawk Rubber & Tire; Perfex Corporation ; ——. OHIO. bebo var 
13 es gE i El0c 11-1 10-15 | Van Camp Sea Food; United Piece & Springfield oftanema Toronto, 
gint'l Packers Ltd........ 30c 11-1 10-15 | Dye Works; Wood Alexander Limited. MICHIGAN Oklahoma City MEXICO 
Wack & Heintz......... Me 11 10-15 | —— aie bear ite ae 
The 4% pf ses Q50¢ 1-1 12-15 *Canadian currency. E—Extra. M—Monthly. e: For information on arranging for a 
[Lake Shore Mines Ltd..*10c 11-15 10-15 | Goyterena’” > S*™renne Sm —Special eek bo ee 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





General Mills, Inc. 





Pabco Products Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as consolidation of five long established flour 
milling concerns, one founded in 1852. Office: 400 Second Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis 1, ‘Minn. Annual meeting: First Tuesday after August 17 






at 100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders: 
Preferred, 3,580; common, 9, 790. 

Capitalization: 

RE CONNER MO ations ds ose se boseee ts mae eons $10,000,000 
*Preferred stock 334% cum. conv. ($100 par) 23,616 shares 
+Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par)....... Soe .. 221,473 shares 
COORG: GUNN! TD CRED okie 6 ogo ss ecw kcwressacaecsababonde 2,213,735 shares 


*Callable at $103; convertible into 2 shares of common. 
$120 through December 31, 1954, 
December 31, 1958. 


7Callable at 
then $1 lower each year to $115 after 


Business: The leading flour miller, maker of Gold Medal 
flour; Wheaties, Kix and Cheerios cereals; Bisquick, Softa- 
silk, Betty Crocker cake, and Pie Crust mixes; and Larro 
feeds. Also makes industrial food products; soybean oil and 
meal; amines, amides and nitriles. Of fiscal 1953-54 sales, 
50% came from flour, 17% formula feeds, 20% package foods, 
13% chemical and mechanical products. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital May 31, 1954, 
$68.3 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $14.8 million; inventories, 
$49.6 million. Book value of common stock, $43.69 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preferred; on com- 
mon, payments 1928 to date. 


Outlook: Sales usually show considerable stability, while 
hedging and reserves afford significant protection against 
price changes. Prospect favor continued secular growth. 


Comment: Preferreds are of high investment grade. Com- 
mon is a good income issue, normally selling on a compara- 
tively low yield basis. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended May 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 *1954 
Earned per share.... $3.91 $5.83 $5.11 $5.87 $4.92 $3.94 $4.68 $4.50 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.75 2.50 
OL RRO Eee Sere 54% 53 56% 61% 65% 60% 61 70% 
Oe ers ere 43 40% 44% 515% 53% 52% 52 60% 





*Data to September 29. 





The Great Western Sugar Company 





Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, to acquire nine established entities; princi- 
pal constituent organized 1884; name “— -% from The Paraffine Com- 


panies in 1950. Office: 475 Brannan St., San Francisco 19, Cal. Annual 


meeting: Fourth Tuesday in September. Number of stockholders : Pre- 
ferred, 523; common, 4,996. 

Capitalization: 

Wile Pa ie ino he. bra 0 5s Koreas ka Cana es Cem aemese *$8,569,000 


+Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. 


23,804 shares 
Common stock (no par) 


:.1,513,039 shares 


*Long term notes to life insurance companies. +Callable at $105; con- 
vertible into 3.1625 common shares (at $31.62 per share). 








Business: A primarily West Coast leader in manufacture 
of linoleums; floor and wall coverings; paints, enamels and 
varnishes; gypsum wallboard, lath and sheathings; insula- 
tions; asbestos cement products; roofings and shingles; and 
other building materials, sold mostly under the Pabco trade 
name. Has a 56% equity in Fibreboard Products, making 
boxboards, shipping cases, cartons, etc. 


Financial Position: Good. .Working capital June 30, 1954, 
$12.7 million; ratio, 6.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.0 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $158,402. Book value of common stock, $22.04 
per share, with Fibreboard investment carried at $7.2 million 
cost vs. $26.6 million equity in net assets. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1932-53. 


Outlook: Business generally reflects fluctuations in building 
activity. New management is achieving cost reductions and 
solving problems stemming from expansion of some opera- 
tions to the East Coast. 


Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; com- 
mon is an average business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953-71954 
+Farned per share... $2.14 $2.40 $2.14 $0.90 §$2.27 $1.00 $0.90 $1.15 
tEarned per share... 3.27 3.46 2.84 2.05 $4.43 2.04 2.10 2.46 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.20 1.20 0.60 0.60 0.45 0.25 None 
eer ee bana 24% 28 21 21 21 17% 16 22% 
BOG «a5 0d 6d cea s tes 10% 185 15% 13% 16% 10% 11% 145 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1948. +Excluding equity in controlled Fibrehoard 
Products. tIncluding equity in Fibreboard on basis of Pabco’s years ended June 30. 
§$Restated by company. {Data to September 29. 





Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey. Office: Sugar Building, Denver, Col. 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in June at 117 Main Street, anal 
ton, N, J.. Number of stockholders: Preferred and common, 15,614 


Capitalization: 


sce! Dc Ng EET EE EO EP eT eer a aaa re ree None 
Preferred stock 7% cum. non-callable ($100 par)......... 150,000 shares 
COMA BOOK ROD ADEN) 5.050055 c05ssenskabe boca caeeee 1,800,000 shares 


Business: Largest domestic producer of beet sugar, with 
an annual productive capacity of about 9.5 million bags of 
sugar. Purchases sugar beets under contract from growers. 
Subsidiary activities include operation of farm properties in 
Nebraska and about 63 miles of main line railway in 
Colorado. Output in 1953-54 totaled 8.6 million cwt. vs. 8.1 
million in 1952-53. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital February 28, 
1954, $37.1 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $5.1 million; inven- 
tories, $45.2 million. Book value of common stock, $15.73 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1910-21, 1923-30 and 1933 to date. 


Outlook: Company fares well under the operation of the 
Sugar Act, but earnings nevertheless reflect off-shore cane 
sugar situation and domestic weather conditions. 


Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment character; com- 
mon above-average in the speculative sugar industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Feb. 28 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 71955 
Earned per share.... $2.69 $2.18 $1.66 $2.39 $1.81 $1.79 *$1.87 sie% 
Calendar years 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Dividends paid ..... $1.70 $2.00 $1.50 $1.35 $1.60 $1.45 $1.45 $1.45 
OP re te 27% 23% 19% 22 223% 193% 19% 2056 
EMD. disdtestansdwéiate 20 16 16% 18% 18% 16% 17% 17% 











*After $0.24 loss in abandonment of property. 
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+Data to September 29. 








The L. S. Starrett Company 





Incorporated: 1929, Massachusetts; established 1880. Offices: Athol, Mass. ; 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y.; 17 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Til. 
— meeting: Third Wednesday in “September. Number of stockholders : 


. 
ecshbibhiedtene 


Long term debt........ cece eee cere e cece cece ttre eeeseeeenn senesced 
Capttel’ HONK (Ba BEE) 6c kb oso ss lees eke sscceseetacwevcdees 147,299 inion 


Business: A leader in mechanic’s hand measuring tools and 
precision instruments (calipers, bevels, protractors, gages, 
micrometers, etc.); dial indicators and dial gages; steel 
measuring tapes; hacksaws, band saws and band knives; 
precision ground flat stock. Serves export markets in Eu- 
rope, South America, South Africa, Australia and Asia. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1954, 
$7.4 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.5 million; inventories, $5.5 million. Book value of stock, 
$73.82 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1929-31, and 1934 to date. 


Outlook: The level of general industrial activity is an im- 
portant determinant of sales volume. While business is cycli- 
cal, company’s strong trade position cushions effect of over- 
all business recessions. 


Comment: Stock is an above-average business cycle equity. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 *1954 
Earned per share.... $7.78 $7.29 $5.47 $3.18 $7.26 $6.13 $6.55 $5.94 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.75 3.00 
CTR OE 47 41% 38% 40 44% 45 47% 53 
BW iis hoa aed 37 36% 27 26% 37% 36% 40% 42% 











“Data to September 29. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Alpha Portland Cement Company 





Incorporated: 1910, New Jersey, combining several established companies. 
Office: 15 South 3rd Street, Easton, Pa. Annual meeting: Thursday after 
third Wednesday in April, at Flemington, N. J. Number of stockholders: 


3,762. 

Capitalization: 

pe | SEO ETT eT CPE Tee ete ee Tee None 
Capital. stock (tio POE) oo iio s eed ccc cease tee cedeececes 586,956 shares 


Business: One of the largest low-cost cement producers. 
Company operates eight plants located in the East, Midwest 
and South with combined capacity of 12 million barrels per 
year; cement rock quarries are on its own 6,500 acres. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1954, $7.3 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash and working funds, 
$3.5 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.2 million. Book value of stock, 
$49.70 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1916-1932; 1935 to date. 


Outlook: Principal sales and earnings determinant is the 
rate of activity in the building and construction industries, 
which should remain on a high plateau for some time to 
come. Volume of public works and size of the nation’s road 
building program also will continue to be important earnings 
factors. 


Comment: Stock is a businessman’s commitment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 F1954 
Earned per share.. des 06 $4.66 $5.52 $5.59 $4.39 $4.74 $4.77 *$5.57 
Dividends paid ..... -00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 
High .cccccccccccccs ha 31% 37% 38% 40% 49% 52% 68 

TOW cccccccceccccece 24% 25 26% 30 34% 36% 40 43% 


*Twelve months to June 30 vs. $4.54 in like 1952-53 period. +Data to September 29. 





Lane Bryant, Incorporated 





McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Maryland, 


succeeding a business established in 1833 
and fifty others. Office: 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. An- 


nual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in July at 10 Light Street, Baltimore, 
Md. Number of stockholders: 16,000. 

Capitalization: 

RR NS dc hikin oo oe ete bad Rees cateeddadscdaeacee $35,240,000 
gS I a Ae Pree ae 1,845,705 shares 


Business: Largest U. S. drug wholesaler; sells directly to 
30,000 retail drug stores (60% of the total), the numerous 
products they offer. Many branded products are manufac- 
tured, including Calox, Albolene, Bexel, Yodora, Tawn, Tar- 
tan and Octofen. Liquor business is substantial; imported 
brands include Martins VVO, Highland Queen Scotch 
whiskies and Ronrico rum. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital March 31, 
1954, $97.5 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $11.5 million; inven- 
tories, $96.2 million. Book value of stock, $44.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments-1941 to date. 

Outlook: Largest proportion of company’s earnings stems 
from wholesaling of drugs on a nation-wide basis. This is a 
stable business which should expand moderately over the 


longer term in line with the secular trend evident in the 
ethical drug field. 


Comment: Shares are a satisfactory medium for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





*Years ended March 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1952 1953 yl1954 
Earned per share.... $5.41 $4.89 $4.90 $4.55 $4. 96 $$3.60 $3.81 x$2.32 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 2.40 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.47% 2.50 2.50 1.87% 
WEI <0 ted deepen. 44 35% 41% 42% 45 46 39% 43% 
TAD a stneiraxscae 30% 29% 30% 33% 37% 33% 33% 37% 
*Years ended June 30 through 1953. +Before $0.97 special credit from reversal of 
back taxes. {Restated. §Before $0.52 credit from excessive bad debt reserves. {Paid 
10% in stock. x—Nine months to March 31; fiscal year changed. y—Data to 


September 29. 
Note: In three months to June 30, 1954 (first fiscal quarter), 


earned $0.81 vs. $1.01 
per share in like 1953 period. 





Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as successor to an established business. 
Office: 465 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Monday in May. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 248; common, 2,117. 


Capitalization: 


es I his oss oc kas bgdens end Hees wemneesee es $3,000,000 
*Preferred stock 44%% cum. conv. ($50 par).............. 20,048 shares 
eg Re, RR Re er Se ries eee ee 712,920 shares 


convertible into common at $35 to September 1, 


*Redeemable at $51; 
955. 


Business: General retail business in women’s and children’s 
wear, specializing in stout women’s and maternity apparel. 
In addition to retail chain of 14 stores and three branches, 
has rented departments and operates a mail order business 
(25% of sales). Subsidiaries retail Coward shoes and make 
Rite Form foundation garments. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital January 31, 
1954, $7.6 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $2.8 million; inven- 
tories, $7.0 million. Book value of common stock, $17.33 per 
share, adjusted for subsequent stock dividend. 


Dividend Record: Preferred payments 1928 to date. Com- 
mon payments 1929-32, 1937 and 1941 to date. 


Outlook: Company has demonstrated ability to maintain 
its position in a rather specialized field of retail trade; results 
in the period ahead are likely to be determined mainly by 
the level of public purchasing power. 


Comment: 
purposes. 


Main appeal of the shares is for income 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Jan. 31 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 §1955 
Earned per share....¢$2.08 $1.70 $1.24 $2.06 $1.86 $2.05 * 93 x$1.06 
Calendar years 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Dividends paid ..... $0.82 $0.82 $0.82 ye 82 $0.85 $0.90 $0.94 {$0.74 
Hight siaisesssawietaa 12% 11% 9 10% 12% 13 15/16 16 7/16 16% 
LOW. Sstgevny ans Chea 8% 8 7 87/16 9 15/16 10% 139/16 14% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. +Year ended May 31. 
31 (fiseal year changed). {Paid 5% in stock. 
fiscal half) vs. $1.11 in like 1953 period. 


OCTOBER 6, 1954 


tEight months to January 
x—Six months to July 31, 1954 (first 
§Data to September 29. 








John R. Thompson Company 





Incorporated: 1914, West Virginia, to acquire an established business. 
Office: 350 North Clark Street, Chicago 10, Ill. Annual meeting: Third 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholeers: 938. 


bee grein mie 
pS EE EEE EE COTTE OCC OCR TS CCCP TERE LECT $585,200 
Capial stock ($18 NT se dcdeeebhinéicabaek Chmihacceek *196,279 shares 





*48,318 shares (24.4%) owned or controlled by two officers and asso- 
ciates, 30,066 shares (15.3%) by Bickford’s Inc. 


Business: Operates a chain of 60 cafeteria-type restaurants 
in 24 cities of 16 states, with 23 units in Chicago, 2 in Greater 
New York and the remainder in other cities. The chain 
serves about 32 million persons yearly. Company also oper- 
ates under the names Holloway House, Henrici’s, Ontra and 
Clark. Management is under leadership of the son of the 
founder. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $1.8 million: ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $250,000. Book value of stock, $34.02 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1936-37; 1942-49 and 1952 to 
date. 


Outlook: High fixed costs and keenly competitive condi- 
tions in the industry hold down profit margins. However, 
closing of less profitable units and modernization and open- 
ing of more cafeterias point to possibility of some future 
improvement. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 


Earned per share.... $1.00 S = er 5 D$0.84 $0.53 *$1.23 *$0.17 TD$0.30 
Dividends paid ..... 9.90 None None 0.50 0.60 0.45 
po ER eo eee 16% bo . 8% 11% 15% 14% 12 

LOW cccceeeee Seccece 10 7h 6 5% 7 8% 9% 85% 


*Includes results from sales of properties and securities, net gain $0.28 in 1952, 
loss $0.44 in 1953. +¢Six months to June 30 vs. deficit of $0.46 in like 1952 period. 
tData to September 29. D—Deficit. 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Key Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of business. 


How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a Mimeograph— 
Interesting booklet on the history and newest 
developments in duplicating equipment. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sion—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


“First Fifty Years"—Golden anniversary book 
of large industrial equipment manufacturer is 
available upon request on your business letter- 


head. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 


32%. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
"Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the "FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and ‘Production Personalities." 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass—An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later; the 
product is in a glass. Booklets available where 
state laws permit. 
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1954—— ~ 1953 
Sept. 11 Sept. 18 Sept. 25 Sept. 26 
TElecttic Outpt TW) «26 6.ci viel wiianves 8,808 9,074 9,072 8,354 
Pr. CORE IE. 4 ois canddacwedeaee be ews 601,525 711,228 810,000 819,709 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 66.4 68.7 68.9 95.3 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100)...... 98.5 101.9 102.2 133.8 
- 1954- ‘ 1953 
Sept. 8 Sept.15 Sept,22 Sept. 23 
{Commercial Loans ...... Federal Reserve |} $20,829 $21,023 $21,005 $23,035 
{Total Brokers’ Loans..... Bank Members i 3,169 3,058 2,931 2,344 
{Demand Deposits ....... 94 Cities 54,013 54,490 54,547 52,801 
(Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........... 1,676 1,636 1,527 1,239 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones cr 1954 ~ _ 1954 . 
Averages: Sept. 22 Sept. 23 Sept. 24 Sept. 27 Sept. 28 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 358.36 359.63 361.67 362.26 363.32 363.32 279.87 
20 Railroads ... 117.15 117.80 118.44 117.87 117.00 120.73 94.84 
15 Utilities 61.40 61.29 61.45 61.41 61.54 61.58 52.22 
65 Stocks ..... 132.01 132.41 133.07 133.00 133.00 133.07 106.03 
c- 1954 
Details of Stock Trading: Sept. 22 Sept. 23 Sept. 24 Sept. 27 Sept. 28 
Shares Trade (000 omitted)......... 2,260 2,340 2,340 2,120 1,800 
BeBe “TORGOS . Mhskian disc dn ccoen viv des 1,214 1,193 1,202 1,225 1,176 
Number of Advances................ 592 457 509 450 349 
Number of Declines................. 340 441 412 479 541 
Number. nchatived .<........¢22.0 282 295 281 296 286 
Dew Bis BGG in. ce vesiicdcvccsecceas 92 93 93 86 55 
we re 2 2 3 1 2 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 100.92 100.96 100.90 100.87 100.93 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) .......... $3,520 $3,170 $2,870 $3,591 $2,662 
2 195: ——— a) 
*tPrice-Earning Ratios: Aug. 25 Sept.1 rmap! Sept.15 Sept. 22 High Low 
50 Industrials ...... 11.34 11.10 11.38 11.62 11.93 12.18 9.36 
20 Railroads ....... 8.50 8.29 8.38 8.57 8.62 8.62 5.20 
20° Utilities ...'Siess 15.41 15.20 15.32 15.43 15.47 15.47 13.78 
*tCommon Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 459% 469% 458% 449% 4.37% 5.83% 4.28% 
20 Railroads <...... 5.73 5.87 5.81 5.68 5.65 6.88 5.50 
20 Utes 2.6 linc 4.67 4.73 4.76 4.72 4.73 5.23 4.63 
OO Stotks 2. .és5css. 4.65 4.74 4.66 4.57 4.47 5.78 4.40 
*Average Bond Yields: 
Wil ics. <i tebe 2.835 2.843 2.846 2.845 2.843 3.058 2.803 
M itbiitin. oGResus 3.140 3.138 3.137 3.136 3.126 3.376 3.124 
2 eee ty eee F 3.498 3.501 3.493 3.501 3.490 3.674 3.470 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. tFor latest available figures, see page 17. 


The Most Active Stocks—W eek Ended September 28, 1954 


Shares 

Traded 

Pan American World Airways........... 136,200 
Royal Ditch Petesteain. «oo. 50cnscsensons 118,100 
Chrysler. Corpaomn$tOn ... 5. cccidscccesacs 105,900 
ee Bo ee re ne ereey See 100,100 
Arrpbine. Bc CORGGIE | 0.605 0s nti tenvence 97,000 
Crh ANNE ss oa cin ois dbdehacesiaiews 93,100 
Standard Oil (Indiana)... ........0s..000% 83,600 
Aweo “MEAGGTOCRMEMNE oon kn iveccnccsces 83,100 
Tide Water Associated Oil .............. 83,000 
Ammetstan AATMRCS .oossis cic seccn ds cea due 82,700 


———Closing —_—_,, Net 
Sept. 21 Sept. 28 Change 
145% 155% +1 
5814 6044 +2 
641% 675% + 3Y% 
55% 57 + 1% 
10% 11 + % 
85 931% + 8% 
A ~ +11 
21% 2334 + 1% 
1456 14% + % 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 

























































































This is Part 24 of a tabulation which will cover all common mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 +1954 
Garrett Corp. a eat 13 22 11% 1534 16% 23% 26% 343% 22% 41h 
” a per 7% 85% 6% 9 10 15% 18 22% 22% 2414 
tEarnings ..... g$1.05 g$t.71 g$0.68 g$1.72 g$2.21 2$2.66 2$3.25 g$2.98 $4.24 2$4.90 2z$3.48 
t Dividends .... . 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.75 p0.75 1.50 1.70 1.60 1.60 p1.60 1.20 
Gar Wood Industries a 7h 14% 17 9% 9% 6% 7 8% 8% 7% 454 
Bae s.<cccees 4% 7% 7% 4% 5% 3% 3% 6% 5% 3% 3% 
Earnings ..... k$1.00 k$0.54 7 94 kD$2.78 k$L.89 kD$0.53 kD$2.18 k$2.78 k$1.42 k$0.23 — 50 
Dividends .... 0.40 0.40 0.10 None Nene None None None None None None 
Gaylord Container WD csceccccc 23% 40% 67% 
eee 13% 23.35% tua ae hii rhea mee seas ee neue 
(After 3-for-1 split SR fkitende eee Pena 24 23% 26%4 23% 24 36% 33% 29% 3444 
May, IGG) .....00cccscas SR ae waa 15 14% 16% 15% 17% 23% 245% 21% 25% 
Earnings ..... $0.50 $0.51 $2.43 $4.06 $3.43 $1.77 $2.94 $3.39 $3.01 $2.89  y$1.36 
Dividends .... 0.33 0.33 0.83 1.67 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 $1.50 1.50 1.12% 
General American Investors High ......... 16% 24% 21% 16 18% 19% 25% 31% 31 27% 27% 
TE nihinx dase 10% 12% 13%4 10% 115% 13% 17% 2034 26% 20 20% 
Earnings ..... $0.40 $0.30 $0.64 $0.68 $0.74 $0.71 $0.70 $0.68 $0.60 $0.55  y$0.20 
Dividends .... 2.32 3.06 1.48 1.50 1.83 1.92 3.30 2.88 2.43 2.23 0.30 
Greneral American High ......... 54% 613 71y 5834 53% 4814 553% 5834 63% 73% 
Transportation OE i crcaaees 413% 49 48 48 42 4134 45 48% 51% 591% 
WOE. wcciscscs ares es ee Bee wees oad a ewe aad eee 40% 57% 
(After 2-for-1 split S re ies see ey aiats ewes edd are sige ane 3 
OE MU ‘chstccsaivacees Earnings ..... $1.52 $1.37 $1.73 $3.30 $2.87 $2.81 $2.47 $2.88 $3.03 $3.38  y$2.52 
Dividends .... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.37 1.62 1.50 1.50 1.75 1.75 1.87% 1.75 
General Baking rrr 9% 14% 14% 13% 11% 11 12 12 13% 14%4 11 
a dgcune 7% 8% 10% 9% 8% 9% 9% 10% il 10 9% 
Earnings ..... $0.71 $0.76 $2.09 $1.31 $2.56 $1.52 $1.59 $1.24 $1.38 $0.98  y$0.04 
Dividends .... 0.60 0.60 0.90 0.60 1.00 0.85 0.85 0.85 0.90 1.00 0.60 
General Bronze a 19% 27% 28% 185% 14% 15 24% 19% 185% 22% 29% 
Eee 6% 17% 13 11% 9% 9% 13% 15% 153% 17% 18% 
tEarnings ..... $1.52 $1.28 $0.57 $1.36 $2.32 $2.52 $5.07 $4.04 $3.26 $3.50 y$1.67 
t Dividends .... 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.83 $1.25 1.20 1.50 1.50 0.75 
General Cable BN ottinines 7% 15 14% 14% 15 10 10% 11% 11% 14 15% 
ED sichcneats 4% 6 11% 8 9 6 6% 8% 9% 9% 10% 
Earnings ..... D$0.12 $0.88 $1.13 $2.79 $1.75 $0.42 $1.36 $2.46 $2.38 $2.29 y$1.09 
Dividends .... None None 0.50 0.50 1.00 0.70 None 1.00 1.00 0.45 1.12% 
General Cigar EEE 29% 36 40% 33 24 20 18% 17% 20% 193% 25 
LAW occccceees 25% 27% 27% 23% 18 17 15% 16% 16% 17% 
Earnings ..... $1.30 $1.33 $2.76 $2.64 $2.44 $1.43 $1. is $1.61 $2.07 $2.45  y$0.66 
Dividends .... 1.25 1.25 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 0.75 
General Contract BU <césceess Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 17% 
EO sescccescs ; September, 1954 16 
Earnings ..... $1.15 $1.19  y$0.85 
Dividends .... ated ae $0.20 $0.40 $0.60 $0.60 p$0.45 $0.10 20.40 0.80 0.80 
General Dynamics BE i ccacuexs 15% 24% 3534 16% 16% 17% 21% 27% 45% 46% 75% 
BD nntsnicnss 10 14 12% 10% 11 1234 16 17% 24 31 36 
Earnings ..... $2.75 $3.11 $1.98 $0.37 $2.49 $0.13 $1.52 $4.53 $5.72 $7.01  y$4.24 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 p1.25 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.25 $1.00 2.25 2.25 3.25 
#Consolidated Vultee Earnings ..... m$7.40 m$4.37 —_ a a: 42 mD$5.16 m$1.60 m$4.36 m$3.27 m$4.39 m$4.31 exe 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 50 None None 1.00 1.40 1,75 £1.80 $U.45 
General Electric High ......... 40% 49% 52 39% 43 42% 50% 63% 72% 92% 124% 
EE ncebcdcwes 35 37% 33% 32 31% 34 41% 491% 54% 66% 87 
se am WOME sccascces Salen ee aca gaa aaa ‘eiatas wane éaas was ee 484 
po eae EE sanccnnies pe pm wade panne are aw: oes ata eae eee eae 37h 
Earnings ..... $0.55 $0.65 $0.50 $1.02 $1.43 $1.45 $3.00 $1.60 $1.75 $1.92  y$1.08 
Dividends .... 0.37 0.50 0.53 0.53 0.57 0.67 1.27 0.95 1.00 1.33 1.47 
General Finance eee Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 8% 8 11% 11% 13% 
Low .....+00.- January, 1951 5% 6% 7% 834 9% 
Earnings ..... m$1.26 m$0.99 mD$0.67 " m$0.77 $1.06 $0.83 $1.54 $1.46 $1.55 $1.44 y$0.77 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.27% 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.60 0.30 
General Foods errr 43% 56 56% 45% 41 48% 51% 48% 53% 61% 80% 
BD asveseess. 40 40 39% 34% 34 39% 44% 39% 41 50% 56% 
Earnings ..... $2.14 $2.36 $3.25 $3.19 $4.25 $4.77. t*c$4.58 c$3.52 c$4.31 c$4.66 x$1.89 
Dividends .... 1.60 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.65 2.00 
General Instrument Comers —————-Listed N.Y.S.E——— 16% 13% 13% 13% 11% 11% 14% 11% 
Low ....-.+: .. —— March, 1947 ———— 10% 9 6% 8% 7% 6% 9% 8% 
Earnings ..... b$0.84  b$0.26 b$3.58  b$2.02  b$0.62 bD$0.22 b$0.62 bD$1.63 b$2.10  b$1.13 xD$0.22 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.70 1.00 1.00 0.70 0.40 0.20 0.25 0.75 0.75 
General Mills 120 139 alld p 
ies: Dil sa 102 sii3 coe ae wane ante ance case ane ete re 
r 3-for-1 split ean 2% 54% 54% 53 56%4 613 65% 60% 61 707 
April, 1945) .............. Coe. a 42 43 404 44% S1% 53% 52% 52 60% 
£$2.23 $2.69  £$2.91 $3.91 $5.83 $5.11 $5.87 $4.92 $3.94  £$4.68 $4.50 
1.33 1.37 1.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.75 2.50 
General Motors 66 77% 80% 65% 66 72% 99% aes 
51% 62 47% 51% 50% 51% 68% men a wb oe 
(After 2-for-1 split tines es wales ater oitana ones ee 54% 54 69% 69% 88% 
September, 1950) Low | ney arene etl ey tid his 43% 46 505358 5834 
Earnings ..... $1.84 $2.03 $0.88 $3.12 $4.86 $7.32 $9.38 $5.64 $6.26 $6.69 y$4.79 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.12% 1.50 2.25 4.00 6.00 4.00 4.00 4.60 3.00 
General Outdoor Advertising High ......... 13% 23 29 19% 17% 1934 23% 21% 24% 25% 30% 
BAM occsave... 4% 10 15 135% 12% 13 15 18 20 21% 22% 
Earnings ..... $1.22 $1.04 $3.17 $3.72 $4.07 $4.49 $4.11 $3.26 $3.47 $3.69 y$2.02 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.55 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 





b—12 months ended February 25, following year. c—12 months ended March 31, following year. f—12 months ended April 30. g—12 months ended 
/une 30. k—12 months ended October 31. m—12 months ended November 30. p—Also paid stock. t—3 months to March 31. x—Three months. y—Six 
raomthe. oe months. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. tAdjusted for 20% stock dividend. #Merged into General Dynamics. {Data to Sep- 
te r 
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With Federal’s mobile train radio systems, compact trans- 
mitters and receivers in engines, cabooses, wayside sta- 
tions, towers, give railroads instant communications with 
moving trains. Stations, engineers, conductors, towermen, 
yardmen can all be in touch with each other at any time 
to pass information and instructions. Passenger-car public 
address and entertainment systems are also provided by 
Federal Telephone and Radio Company. 
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; ARE DOING 
ABLE THINGS 


with IT&T signalling 
and communications systems 

for greater operating 
simplicity, safety, efficiency 
and economy. 
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A vital new development is the [T&T Sequence Switch 
Interlocking System for railroad signalling. Used by the 
Rock Island at Gresham, Il1., one of the most complex net- 
work of rail lines in the world, one towerman controls the 
whole area merely by turning knobs on his control panel. 
This system, available now through Federal Telephone and 
Radio Company, a division of IT&T, provides quick auto- 
matic dependable route-setting — handling greater traffic 
faster and with full protection against conflicting train 
movements. 


Pees in the development of electrical. 


and electronic telecommunication systems, 





ITaT and its divisions contribute every day 
to progress in our railroads and other 
industries. A wide range of products for 
industry, business and the home benefit from the 
skill, resources and facilities that have made 


ITaT a great American trademark. 





Closed-circuit TV systems, manufactured by Farnsworth 
Electronics Company, division of IT&T, use television to 
provide eyes for yard operators, inspectors, clerks. With 
cameras located at important yard points a clear visual pic- 
ture of conditions is transmitted to tower or station receivers. 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


For further information address 
Federal Telephone and Radio Company, Clifton, N. J. 
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